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THE PAYMENT OF THE FRENCH INDEMNITY. 


Lg a recent number of the Revue des Deww Mondes, M. 
Bonnet has given an interesting sketch of the mode in 
which France has paid the indemnity extorted from her by 
Germany. He points out that, while every one knew that 
France was rich, no one could have believed that the indem- 
nity would have been paid so rapidly and with so little 
immediate inconvenience to the country. France in a couple 
of months will have paid two hundred millions, together 
with considerable sums for interest, and yet this vast opera- 
tion will have been performed without anything like a 
corresponding amount of pecuniary embarrassment. French 
commerce has not felt the want of capital, and has been 
carried on with ease and ae , the exports and im- 
rts of 1872 showing a sensible increase over those of 1868. 
The total stock of the precious metals in France has not, 
according to M. Bonnet, diminished, and in 1872 France 
received from abroad nearly three millions sterling more in 
bullion than she sent out. The paper currency has been 
enormously increased, and yet it has maintained its 
value. How all this happened is what M. Bonner under- 
takes to explain, but before we consider his explanation 
there are one or two imi points which it may be 
worth while to notice. In the first place, if France has 
id the indemnity so easily and with so little financial 
gement, the demands of Prince Bismarck cannot be 
considered so exorbitant as they ap d when the world 
first heard of them. The amount of the indemnity imposed 
Germany on France was as nearly as possible seven times 
as great as that of the indemnity imposed by the Allies after 
and it very severe of the 
ights of conquest to multiply so very largely the pecuniary 
penalty of defeat. But M. least allow that 
ince Bismarck knew perfectly well what France could 
afford to pay. The annual savings of France are said to be 
three milliards, and what Germany exacted was therefore 
only an amount equal to the savings which France accumu- 
lates in less than two years. The penalty imposed was, 
then, that for about two years the wealth of France should 
remain stationary; and if it is said that, although this does 
not sound very much, yet the real burden lay in the con- 
fusion and financial disorganization which the payment of 
the indemnity must cause, M. Bonner supplies the answer, 
for he tells us that practically it has caused no difficulty 
whatever. In the next place, M. Bonner gratifies his 
 seagps feelings by remarking that it is Germany, which 
s received the indemnity, and not France, which paid 
it, that has lately been agitated by a financial crisis. 
There has been a financial crisis in Germany, and French- 
men, if they can find any satisfaction in thinking of 
it, are free to do so. And in one sense the indemnity 
had something to do with this crisis, for it was the excite- 
ment and buoyancy of spirits created by a successful war 
which tempted Germans to forget their habitual caution, 
and to launch out into a variety of foolish enterprises. 
But the intention of the German Government was not to 
use the indemnity in finding capital for German commerce. 
The use to which it destined the money was that of pro- 
iding for two or three great heads of non-productive 
expenditure, without Germany having its resources dimi- 
nished. Almost the whole of the indemnity will go in 
paying for the last war, in improving the military position 
of Germany against another war, and in introducing a 
gold coinage. And a Frenchman who wishes to know 
what Germany has gained by the war has only to ask him- 
self what, apart from the indemnity, France lost by the 
war, what it will cost to make the Eastern frontier decently 


safe against Metz and Strasburg, and what will be the 
efforts necessary to secure the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

M. Boxyet reckons that altogether, what with the in- 
terest of the indemnity and the sums levied on Paris and 
other cities, the Germans got six milliards out of France, 
and they will have got all this in cash, except the price of 
the ceded railways and the ransom of Paris, which was paid 
in notes of the Bank of France. Subsequently, however, 
he takes at five milliards the actual amount of cash paid, 
and his proposition is that France has paid two hundred 
millions in cash without parting with any cash at all. The 
value of coined precious metals in France was two hundred 
millions sterling before the war, and it is the same now. 
Where then has the money come from? He answers this 
question by saying that the profits of France on its external 
commerce reach one milliard a year, and he - at this 
figure by saying that the rts and imports show trans- 
ing of eight milliards. But traders require 
and get twelve per cent. profit, and one-eighth of the 
pecuniary total of these transactions must have been clear 
profit. This gives a milliard a year of profit, and taking 
the last half of ’71, the whole of ’72, and the first half 
of ’73, or a period of two years, France has made two 
milliards of clear profit, which it has received in cash 
from abroad, and paid away to the Germans. This 
calculation appears to us very fallacious. Every step 
in it contains an error, and M. Bonnet might at least 
have paused to ask himself how an importer who makes 
twelve per cent. by selling goods to his own countrymen at 
a higher rate than is represented by the purchase-money 
and freight, can possibly get cash out of the foreigner to the 
amount of his profit. In the next place, M. Bonner says 
that Frenchmen have sold securities abroad for cash, have 
invested the proceeds in their own Rentes, and given the 
bullion to the Government. This is intelligible, and has, 
no doubt, been going on upon a large scale, although, when 
we find that M. Bonner puts down the sum at exactly a 
milliard, we are tempted to wonder how it happens that 
every item of his calculation fits in so nicely. However, 
he has got, as he says, two milliards from profits, and one 
milliard from the sale of securities, and then he has 
only to put the investment of foreigners in the new 
loan at two milliards and he gets his five milliards 
quite nicely. But we do not know where M. Bonner 
has found his facts, and there is no apparent reason for 
believing that he knows anything more than what every one 
knew—namely, that the cash for the indemnity has been to 
a large extent procured by the sale of securities by French- 
men, and by the investment of foreigners in French Rentes. 
It is very convenient to say that profits have given two 
milliards, and sales and investments three milliards, and to 
have nothing more to do than to point out triumphantly 
that two and three make five. But asum does not repre- 
sent everything in real life simply because it is an easy one, 
and M. Bonnet permits us to see how he satisfied himself 
as to the correctness of his figures as to the amount of 
foreign investments. If foreigners, he says, had not in- 
vested two milliards, there would have been a financial 
crisis in France; but there was no financial crisis, and 
therefore foreigners must have invested two milliards. 
This argument makes him quite happy and comfortable, 
and enables him to di of the subject in half a page. 

One of the most curious features of recent French finance 
is undoubtedly the immense issue of paper money without 
depreciation of its value. The Bank of ce has now an 
issue of about two milliards, or eighty millions sterling, 
more than before the war, and it has only about thirty 
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millions of gold in hand. Ordinary experience would 
induce us to expect that paper money issued to such an 
extent would fall below its norfinal value, whereas the ex- 
are at present less unfavourable to France than 
they were. M. Boxyer very justly observes that the value 
of paper money is greatly affected by the causes on account 
of which it is issued, and that the recent issue of paper 
money in France is shown to have been made on proper 
grounds, by the mere fact that it has not fallen in value. 
If, for example, the Bank of France had issued an excess 
of paper money merely to facilitate overtrading, and this 
money had had a forced currency, it must have been 
rapidly depreciated. But what was the good ground 
on which the recent issue of paper money has been made 
in France? M. Bonyet’s answer is simple in the extreme. 
He says that eighty millions of paper have been issued to 
supply the place of. eighty millions sterling of bullion that 
ve been hoarded. There is exactly as much coin in 
France as before the war, but coin to the amount of eighty 
millions has been withdrawn from circulation because its 
rs are afraid to show it. If it is true that no 
lion has left the country, this explanation may be the 
true one ; and the returns furnished by the Custom-houses 
are said to show that the imports of bullion into France in 
1872, since the war, slightly exceed the exports. The real 
difficulty is to know whether these returns can be trusted. 
Tt is a very extraordinary thing that the French should 
be hoarding eighty millions of bullion now beyond what 
they used to hoard three years ago; for the whole of 
M. Boxyet’s article goes to show that there is no want of 
confidence in France as to the pecuniary future of the 
country, that commerce has not been restricted, and that 
every one has perfect faith in the solvency and honesty of 
the Government and the Bank. The French are ac- 
eustomed to conduct their affairs on a much bigger 
basis of coin than we think necessary; and although 
the total amount of their transactions is very much 
smaller than that of ours, they have perhaps twice as 
much com in the country as we have. M. Bonner 
thinks this a very good thing, as it prevents the commercial 
crises to which England is subject. To examine how far 
this is trne would lead us into the interminable labyrinths 
of the English currency question; but there is no doubt 
that in France there is an amount of bullion which we 
should consider unnecessarily large. Habit has made the 
French much more willing to keep bullion in store than we 
should be; but it must be confessed that eighty millions 
sterling is a very large sum for a nation to lock up suddenly 
from mere force of habit. "We may allow that paper money 
would not drive gold out of the country so quickly in 
France as it would in England, and yet hesitate to be- 
lieve that the eighty millions of bullion which has 
been, according to M. Borner, ed by paper, is still 
all in the pockets of the French. We cannot accept 
M. Bowner’s theory that two out of the five milliards have 
been paid in cash by means of French profits, and if a more 
probable explanation is sought, it would naturally be found 
mm the supposition that the gold which the paper money has 
replaced has to a great extent gone out of the country. 
The only thing against this supposition is that, according to 
the returns of the French Custom-houses, coin has not 
gone out of the country. We are thus reduced to pure 
conjecture, but when we get to the end of M. Boxnet’s 
article, we do not find any of the conjectures he has offered 
us 80 plausible as the conjecture we may make for ourselves 
that returns are erroneous. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND LORD 
WESTBURY. 


> i numerous bi ical notices of the Bishop of 
pu e g present week are erally accurate 
and just, and the speeches in hn Benes iat and in 
Convocation were appropriate and graceful. Although, in 
consequence of and political collisions, they re- 
one another with extreme asperity, their characters 

much in common. Lord Wexsrsury was as witty 
and as sarcastic as the Bi of Wincnester, and he 
— the same habitual confidence in himself; but he 
neither the temper nor the grace of 
manner which might have ensured forgiveness to his 
superiority. If Dr. Wimserrrorce had adopted the pro- 


fession of the law, he might have attained the success of 
Erskixeé and of Scarterr; but in scientific precision of 
reasoning he could never have competed with Lord West- 
pury. Lord WENSLEYDALE was in the habit of saying that 
during his long experience Sir Ricnarp Breruett was the 
greatest advocate whom he had known; but the logical ap- 
plication of legal principles to facts which satisfied the 
understanding of ajudge might perhaps not have beenequally 
effective with a popular tribunal. It is universally admitted 
that no greater lawyer has been known in the memory of 
the present generation. By sheer force of intellect Mr. 
Beruett at an early age forced his way to the front rank 
of the Bar; and when he attained the woolsack, he might 
boast that during his whole career he had owed nothing 
to favour or to friendship. Like many other lawyers 
who have found it expedient to enter public life, he 
was almost indifferent to political doctrines. When he 
failed as a Conservative candidate he became for the rest 
of his life a Liberal, probably without having either 
experienced any change of opinion, or having been guilty 
in his adherence to either party of conscious insincerity. 
In the House of Commons his legal ability and reputation 
commanded deference; and the qualities which had raised 
him to the head of his profession were conspicuously dis- 
played in the conduct of discussions which involved a legal 
element. In 1853 he gave powerful assistance to Mr. 
GLADSTONE in the debates on the Succession Duty; and at 
a later period, in a long conflict of subtlety and pertinacity, 
he defeated his former ally and principal by passing the 
Divorce Bill. On the Bench he maintained and increased 
the fame which he had acquired at the Bar. Asserting 
with unusual boldness his independence of precedents, Le 
interpreted the principles of law with a vigorous sagacity 
which commanded general assent; but the same cynical 
and contemptuous demeanour which had alienated the 
regard of his former competitors still continued to canse 
just offence to his colleagues and to the practitioners in his 
Court. Lord Carrns agreed with the Lorp CHANCELLOR in 
the opinion that Lord Westsvry was really kind-hearted 
and good-natured ; but a certain moral obtuseness, which 
afterwards contributed to his fall, repelled the affection and 
respect which ought to attend brilliant and merited success. 
When he had ceased to be an object of envy, the same defects 
of character tended in some degree to disarm resentment and 
censure. It was felt that, if Lord Westbury had not been 
faultless, he had also made no Pharisaic pretensions to 
extraordinary virtue. Even his celebrated announcement 
that he owed his success in life to his practice of Christian 
doctrines was justly regarded as an outbreak of unconscious 
humour. The numerous anecdotes, authentic and apocry- 
phal, of which he was in his later years the hero, indicated 
a certain Epicurean laxity which was relieved or adorned 
by unfailing intellectual acuteness and promptitude. Ina 
world of commonplace, inexhaustible vigour and ready wit 
command sympathy, and even admiration. 

The Bishop of Wrixcuester occupied a larger place in 
political and social life than his occasional and formidable 
adversary. Not less witty than Lord Wesrsvry, he 
was also a genial humourist, and his wit was almost 
as often playful as satirical. His musical voice and 
his kindly manner exercised an irresistible attraction, 
while they added to the pungent effect of his frequent 
sarcasms. He was one of many instances of the transmis- 
sion of eminence from father to son. Like the first Pir, 
the first Fox, the first Grenvmz, the first Grey, and the 
first Canninc, the celebrated Witperrorce left a son who 


| maintained for a second generation the distinction of his 


name. In the House of Lords, as elsewhere, his eulogists 
have apparently been surprised at the difficulty which they 
found in defining the exact nature of his claims to admira- 
tion. He was not a great scholar, nor was he the leader of 
any sect or party; and even his oratory would have been 
more impressive if it had been less ready and fluent; yet it 
was universally felt that he was the most conspicuous mem- 
ber of his order, and that his great abilities and his untiring 
activity were characterized by something of the tempera- 
ment of genius. The peers who took part in the conversa- 
tion on Tuesday last spoke more fully of the merits of Lord 
Westscry than of the qualities of the far more popular 
Bishop. One reason of the preference was the — 
ease with which a tribute could be paid to the pre- 
eminence of a great jurist and judge. The Bishop of 
WInxcuesTER was not to be measured by any particular work 
with which his name will be identified. 

The inflexions of his earnest and pathetic voice some- 
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times raised an unfounded doubt of his sincerity. Natur- 
ally impulsive, and inevitably eloquent, he inquired after 
the health of an acquaintance in almost the tone of 
plaintive anxiety which might have befitted a question of 
life or of fortune. The same apparent excess or waste of 
feeling im more than any other drawback, the 
effect of his public oratory. He was so much accustomed 
to —s his persuasive powers for the immediate 
ae that he sometimes proposed a vote of thanks to a 
yal chairman with almost the same seeming fervour 
which had previously moved the audience to sympathy with 
his advocacy of some great religious or philanthropic 
cause. No man was really less prone to confuse compara- 
tive degrees of importance, or to squander enthusiasm on 
trifles. His indifference expressed itself less in coldness of 
voice and manner than in an irony which derived much 
of its force from a certain solemnity of manner. His per- 
sonal epigrams were pointed and severe ; and, like all men 
of wit, he was sometimes tempted into momentary injustice 
by the opportunity of inventing and applying a happy 
phrase. The best proof of the absence of malignity was the 
openness with which he proclaimed his passing antipathies. 
The anger which habitually assumes a humorous form is 
never profound or venomous. Of all passions, hatred is the 
most incompatible with the play of comic imagination. It 
might be thought scarcely worth while to discuss in detail 
the social peculiarities of an eminent man, if they furnished 
no illustration of his public career. The ability and assiduity 
which the Bishop displayed in ecclesiastical administration 
would alone have formed a sufficient proof that he was no 
intellectual trifler. If the welfare of the Church of Eng- 
jJand had not been the chief object of his thoughts, he 
might perhaps have been a more determined and zealous 
politician. It is scarcely possible that an English prelate 
should be a revolutionist, but the Conservative ten- 
dencies of the Bishop of WincHEsTeR were always 
tempered by an intelligent tendency to Liberalism. 
His first speech in the House of Lords was directed 
against the Corn Laws; and he cultivated through life 
the hostility to negro slavery which he had inherited 
from his father. As the companion of statesmen, with 
some pretension to be himself a statesman, he was secure 
against the narrow fanaticism of the clerical recluse. 
Religion cannot “lift her mitred head in Courts and Par- 
“‘ iaments” without sharing the tolerance and the large- 
ness of thought which prevail in secular assemblies. On the 
other hand, the Bishop’s worldly associates and social equals 
were compelled in his presence to treat religion with external 
respect ; and some of them were probably attracted to his 
side by finding that zeal and orthodoxy were not incompa- 
tible with external and intellectual accomplishments. 
The attacks to which the Bishop was often subject 
proceeded either from strangers or from professed antago- 
nists, and not from the members of the various social and 
political circles in which he was familiarly known. It is 
not to his discredit that he entertained a professional 
ambition which was but imperfectly crowned with success. 
If he had deliberately employed his great powers and 
remarkable opportunities for his own personal aggrandize- 
ment, he would long since have been Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Liberal or Conservative Ministers would have been 
equally glad to reward the devoted partisanship of so 
powerful an adherent; nor would it have been difficult to 
consult the supposed predilections of the Court. The 
opinions which he most earnestly professed were, as 
he well knew, often unpopular in high places; nor 
could he be ignorant that, if he would have consented 
from time to time to efface himself, he would ‘have 
removed a principal obstacle to his promotion. None 
of his friends would have included in a catalogue of his 
qualifications the virtue of habitual moderation and prudence 
in little matters. He often disappointed his adversaries by 
from extremes which they may have thought to 
be the logical consequence of his avowed opinions; but he 
was not solicitous to abstain from collision with minor pre- 
judices. Unfriendly critics might discover in his character 
foibles which were ted by gossip and rumour; but 
it is an ungracious task to dilate on the ordi imper- 
fections of humanity. The race of courtly and genial 
ecclesiastics, who were nevertheless zealous in their calling, 
is fast dying out. 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 


R. TREVELYAN, towards the close of the debate on 

his Bill for establishing household suffrage in counties, 
said that he had derived much comfort from the course the 
discussion had taken. He might well say so. If he thinks 
that it is a great and glorious thing to secure a vote for 
every householder in the United Kingdom, he may now rest 
assured that his object will be obtained. It is, after the 
debate of last Wednesday, a mere question of time. We 
shall have the usual manoeuvring and jockeying as to which 
party is to have the credit of the change; but the change 
will be made. It is evident that when both political parties 
agree to accept a new order of things, and only reserve to 
themselves the right of saying how and when it shall be 
carried out, the only question left is as to which party will 
be first forced or induced to commit itself to a definite pro- 
posal. In the first place, Mr. TreveLyan had the satisfaction 
of hearing that the leaders of the Liberal party welcomed 
his proposal. The Government as a Government did 
not come forward on his behalf, but Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Bruce declared that they were personally 
in favour of establishing household suffrage in counties, 
and Mr. Forster was entrusted with what a subsequent 
speaker characterized as a Presidential Message from Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, who was absent, but who wished it to be known 
that he was ready to support Mr. TrEvELyan’s motion. This 
will be quite enough for ordi members of the Liberal 
party, and they will understand that at the next election 
they will be wise in making household suffrage in counties 
a part of their programme. It was said in the House that 
Mr. GiapsTonz’s message was expressly intended to suggest 
an electioneering cry to a party sadly in want of one, and, if 
this is a reproach, it is a reproach that few will believe not 
to be justified. Mr. Giapstone only a few days ago treated 
in a very different manner a motion which was coming on 
as to the redistribution of seats. This is always an invidious 
and unpopular side of the Reform question, and is full 
of pitfalls for the Liberal party, which has much more 
to lose than to gain by an alteration of the present 
distribution of power. Mr. GuapstToneE therefore did his 
utmost to prevent the motion coming on, and threatened 
that, if it did come on, the Government would use all its 
strength to defeat it. The striking contrast presented by 
his reception of Mr. TREVELYAN’s motion and his taking the 
trouble to send his Presidential Message in favour of it, 
shows as clearly as possible what is the direction in which 
he judges it advisable for his followers tomove. Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s influence in the House has decreased, and there is 
some dissatisfaction with his Ministerial policy in the 
country. But the ordinary Liberal candidate addressing 
the ordinary Liberal constituency cannot get clear of Mr. 
Giapstoye. Those whom he addressed would not think 
him the right sort of man unless he brought in Mr. Giap- 
STONE’S name, paid his humble tribute of admiration to the 
leader of the party, and promised at least a discriminating 
and independent support. Unfortunately for candidates there 
has hitherto been nothing todo but to referto Mr. Ghapstonr’s 
past history. It was known what Mr. GLapstone had done, 
but there was nothing known of what Mr. Giapsrone 
wished to do. Now this blank has been filled up so far as 
one considerable measure goes, and GLADSTONE and house- 
hold franchise in counties is an easy and safe cry. It was 
evident from what Mr. Bruce said that several members 
of the Cabinet are opposed to the change; but the adverse 
opinions of minor members of the Cabinet who keep their 
sentiments to themselves are of no avail. If he retains the 
opinions he expressed some years ago, Mr. CARDWELL would 
regard the extension of the county franchise to all house- 
holders with regret, but there is no probability that Mr. 
CarDWELL will do more than not advocate it now. He will 
wait to see how the ery tells at the elections, and if it is 
strong and successful he will bow to the judgment of his 
party. Mr. Bruce referred to the debate on the woman- 
suffrage question, and said that on that occasion Mr. Giap- 
STONE allowed it to be known that he was in favour 
of the measure, and yet no one had observed that this 
made the measure a Government one. Modesty, perhaps, 
prevented Mr. Bruce from remembering that he made 
a decisive speech inst the measure, and it was 
of course understood that when Mr. Bruce exerted 
himself to the utmost to oppose what Mr. GLADSTONE sup- 
ported, the topic of debate was to be regarded as one of 
merely speculative interest. Had two or three members of 
the Cabinet followed Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster, and ex- 
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pressed very decided opinions against the proposed ex- 
tension of the county franchise, the Liberal party would 
have been puzzled. It would have shirked a question that 
might have broken up the union of its leaders ; but now 
there is nothing to make Liberal candidates and speakers 
hesitate. They have received the watchword from Mr. 
Grapstoxs, and there is no one to hint that they should not 
it on. 

All this must have sounded very pleasant to Mr. 
TREVELYAN, but it must have been still sweeter to him to 
listen to the speeches made by his Conservative opponents. 
Scarcely a speaker offered any opposition to the motion on 
principle. Some, like Mr. Newprears, thought the proposed 
change a bad one, but held that it was inevitable, and after 
the experience of 1867 no Conservatives can have the 
slightest confidence that any proposal with regard to the 
franchise will be effectually resisted. The duty of “dishing 
“the Whigs” is one of eternal obligation, and bitter experi- 
ence has taught the Conservatives that, if they do not want 
to have to eat their words on Reform, the wise thing is to 
refrain from saying anything. Sir J. Kenyaway had been 
fired with something of Conservative enthusiasm, and had 
placed on the notice paper a motion for discharging the 
order for the second reading of Mr. Trevetyan’s Bill. But 
he had suffered his ardour to cool before the debate came 
on, and not only was content to second a mild motion for 
the previous question, but announced that he had no wish 
permanently to exclude the labourers, and that when the 
time came for enfranchising them, he thought they must be 
admitted heartily. All Lord Jonny Manners had to say 
was that he thought such a Bill ought to come from a 
Government, not from a private member, and that he could 
not say but what, when a Government proposed to establish 
household suffrage in counties, they might show very good 
reason for it. This is not the way in which effectual 
opposition is offered to proposals for altering the 
franchise, and it is clear that the Conservatives will only 
offer an accidental and temporary opposition, if they offer 
any, to the proposed extension of the suffrage in the coun- 
ties. They have been educated till they have got to con- 
sider all proposals as to the suffrage as mere weapons of 
party warfare. When they learn that the oracle has spoken 
at last, and that the Liberal leader has decided on the elec- 
tioneering ery of his party, they will immediately consider 
whether the Liberals are to have the monopoly of this cry, 
and whether Conservatives had not better make it their 
cry too. In this instance they may perhaps think that the 
interests of their party will be served if the cry succeeds. 
A large addition to county voters will, in the first place, 
necessitate an increase of county members; and will, in 
the next place, make county contests even more expensive 
and exhausting than they are now. Conservatives may 
possibly reckon that this would be to their advantage, and 
may therefore look kindly on a proposal which they think 
will benefit them. But if there is anything that 
could deprive them of the advantage they look for, 
it would be that they had resisted the change, and 
resisted it ineffectually. If the labourers are to vote, 
and will, when no opposing influences intervene, vote in 
harmony with the views of the owners of the soil, what, 
from the Conservative point of view, can be the good 
of letting them suppose that the Liberals are their only 
friends, and that the Conservatives have tried to depress 
and humble them? In all probability the Conservative 
candidates at the next election will find it expedient to 
notice a topic which their Liberal rivals will have made a 
prominent one, and it is tolerably safe to guess that they 
will be nearly unanimous in saying that they recognize the 
claim of county householders to vote, but that they do not 
think the time has yet come to begin again an agitation of 
the question of Reform. This will be perfectly intelligible to 
every one, and will obviously mean that gratitude to the 
authors of the Reform Bill of 1867 ought to prompt county 
householders to wait till the real inventors of household 
suffrage are once more in office. 


One argument was used freely in the debate in favour of 
household suffrage in the counties, and was used not only 
on one side of the House, which speaks volumes as to the 
mode in which questions of electoral reform have come to 
be regarded in England. Agricultural labourers are, it 
was conceded, in many instances unfit to vote ; but it was 
considered a triumphant answer to reply that so are many 
of the dwellers in towns admitted to the suffrage under the 
Act of 1867. Because there are some bad electors, there 
may just as well be more. The fact is undeniable. There 


are in some boroughs electors quite as incapable of exer- 
cising the right of suffrage properly as any agricultural 
labourer can be. What is remarkable is this—that, instead of 
being looked on as a matter of deep regret, and as an evil 
that ought to be kept within the narrowest limits, it is turned 
into a precedent for giving the suffrage to another and a 
larger set of incapable voters. The suffrage is looked on, not 
as a means of getting together a good House of Commons, 
but as a right of each man, which some strong ground 
must be shown for withholding from him. That he is unfit 
to exercise his right properly might seem a good ground, 
but this ground is to be cut away by the objection that this 
is to raise an arbitrary and invidious distinction between 
him and other equally unfit persons who already possess 
thie right of voting. What may be termed the edu- 
cational argument also runs in the same _ groove. 
This is a very favourite argument with Reformers, 
and Mr. Treveryan naturally made the most of it. 
The franchise, it is said, is a powerful instrument 
of education. The agricultural labourer may We unfit to 
vote now, but give him a vote, and he will forthwith be- 
come fit to exercise it. His new privileges will exalt and 
instruct him. He will become interested in questions to 
which he has hitherto been a stranger. It is even imagined 
that he will learn to read in order to prepare himself to 
vote once in every five or six years for a member of Par- 
liament. There are many reasons to doubt whether this 
educational influence of the suffrage is not at variance with 
both probability and experience; but even if it were shown 
that some scintilla of increased intelligence was not un- 
likely to be struck out of the agricultural mind by this 
process, we are still as far off as ever from knowing 
whether this tiny good would not be largely out- 
weighed by a deterioration of the Parliament elected. 
Lastly, we may observe that agricultural labourers are 
now treated with a respect in Parliament which was 
formerly denied them, simply because they have made them- 
selves to a certain degree formidable. The fact of their 
uniting together, said Mr. Forster, though they have no 
votes, is a reason why we should seriously consider how long 
they ought to go on without votes. It is the oldstory of 
the Fenians and the Irish Church and Land Bills over 
again. The way for men to get all they want is to make 
themselves sufficiently disagreeable. The labourer is to have 
a vote, not only because he is no more unfit than 
some people in towns, and because his intellect may be 
quickened by a new source of power, but as a reward for 
the pluck with which he has combined against the farmer. 
His unhappy deficiencies in elementary education will 
ss prevent his knowing much of what passed on 

ednesday ; but if he could but get one of his children to 
spell out to him a report of the debate, he could not help 
feeling that he had been treated by the House of Commons 
in an uncommonly handsome and liberal manner, 


THE SULTAN AND THE KHEDIVE. 


iy large concessions which have been obtained by the 
Khedive of Eaypr during his visit to Constantinople 
indicate on the part of the Turkish Government a states- 
manlike superiority to prejudice. The Kuepive has satis- 
fied the Porte that he will be a faithful ally on condition of 
being relieved from irksome obligations of dependence. The 
use of the Ottoman flag and coinage will still serve as an 
acknowledgment of such an allegiance as great feudatories 
in the middle ages bore to their nominal Sovereigns; but 
for all practical purposes Egypt will in time of peace be an 
independent kingdom, with the power of raising taxes, of 
contracting loans, of negotiating with foreign Powers, and 
of maintaming a naval and military force. An odd excep- 
tion is made as to ironclad vessels, which are not to be con- 
structed without the consent of the Porte. It was probably 
thought expedient to reserve for some future occasion a 
concession which haps command a suitable price. 
in return for the liberal grants of the Porte, the Kurpive 
is to aid the SuLTan against external enemies with all the 
forces at his disposal; and, for the present at least, he is 
probably satisfied that, in defending the Turkish Empire, he 
will consult his interest as well as his duty. While his 
vassalage was ostensibly more complete, the ruler of 

could not have been compelled to furnish the contingent 
which might have been lawfully demanded by the Inperial 
Government. Duringthe disturbances in Crete, the KuEpive 
gave effective aid to the Porte, but it was always possible 
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that an enemy of Turkey might have received, for adequate 
consideration, the neutrality or the assistance of Egypt. 
The bribe which would have been almost certainly offered 
would have been the recognition of an independence which 
has now been attained by amicable negotiation. It is still 
possible that an Egyptian Khedive might be tempted to 
betray his allegiance by an offer of facilities for extending 
his dominions; but it seems that the former designs of 
Egypt on Syria and Arabia have been abandoned, and the 
reigning Kuepive is inclined rather to push his conquests 
at the expense of the uncivilized negro races in the South. 
Either through policy or from a sentiment of loyalty, the 
Viceroys of Egypt have now for many years cultivated 
friendly relations with the Porte, and it is remarkable that 
the Albanian dynasty of Mrenemer Ati has attained its 
present elevation without any violent rupture with the 
sovereign Power, or rather, after the termination of a 
temporary struggle, which has been followed by a long 
period of harmony and deference. At one time the affairs 
of the East*seemed likely to take a different course. 


Forty years have passed since Isranm defeated the 


Turkish army at Konieh, and advanced within a few’ 


marches of Constantinople. He had previously taken Acre, 
which was recaptured by the English troops seven years 
later, and he was practically master of Syria. The 
threatened overthrow of the Sultan’s power furnished the 
Russians with an excuse for entering Constantinople and 
for extorting from the Porte the notorious Treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi. In the interval between 1833 and 1840, the 
French Government, instigated by vanity and by jealousy of 
England, gave an active support to Menemer AL's claims 
of independence and of the possession of Syria; but the 
resolute policy of Lord Patmerston eventually prevailed over 
the exertions of M. Guizor and M. Tuers, and the Viceroy 
was finally confined to his Egyptian dominions. At the 
same time the English Government, supported by Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, induced the Sultan to acknowledge 
the right of Mernemer to transmit his power to his 
descendants. It is a remarkable fact that, since the 
forcible interruption of their ambitious projects, the Viceroys 
of Egypt have betrayed no disposition to rebel against the 
Porte. Mpuemer and probably misunderstood their 
own interest when they attempted to deprive the Sultan 
of a large portion, or of the whole, of his dominions. 
It was scarcely possible that a usurping dynasty 
should maintain the independence of the Turkish Empire ; 
and if they had established themselves at Constantinople, 
or even in Syria, they would have loosened their hold on 
Egypt, which forms the firmest basis of their power. In 
that province alone a Mahometan ruler is relieved from 
the inconvenience of governing a Christian population. 
The subjects of the Kuepive are better affected to the 
Government than the Rayahs of Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
and they are more docile and more laborious than the 
Turks. The Viceroys have for more than one generation 
shown good sense in availing themselves of the services of 
European officers and engineers. The administration of 
the country is not altogether satisfactory ; but great material 
improvements have been effected, and Egypt is now by far 
the richest part of the Ottoman Empire. In the absence 
of dissent on is neither persecution nor religious fanati- 
cism, and the imitative civilization which has been intro- 
duced will probably, in the course of years, become less 
artificial. At one time the Viceroy went so far as to 
establish a Parliament, but the institution failed because no 
threat or promise sufficed to embolden any member to 
belong to the Opposition. 

A main concession which has been made to the KHEDIVE 
is important both in itself and because it is intended to 
have a reflected operation. The hereditary succession of 
the Egyptian dynasty is henceforth to follow the Euro 
rule of primogeniture; and it is well known that the Suman 
has long been anxious to establish the same order of descent 


in his own family. In many ages and countries collateral heirs |, 
of mature age have been preferred to the infant sons of de- 


ceased rulers, on the obvious ground of their greater fitness 
to discharge at once the duties of their office. In Turkey 
and in Egypt the system has been so far extended as to 
give the brother priority over the son; and the consequent 
jealousy, which often led to fratricide, has almost passed 
into a proverb. ARISTOTLE is compared by Bacon to an 
Ottoman Sultan who thinks his throne insecure till he has 
killed all his brothers; and Pore applied the same illustra- 
tion to the jealous temper of Appison. Even in the East the 
wholesale murder of relatives would now be reprobated by 


public opinion ; but the effects of collateral succession, when 
it is not interrupteg by violence, are incompatible with na- 
tional welfare. No law’or custom will induce any man to 
care for brothers or cousins as for his own descendants; 
and the ruler who knows that he will not be suc- 
ceeded by his son feels himself in the position of a life 
tenant with a stranger in remainder. Accordingly, like 
more than one Egyptian Viceroy, he occupies himself in the 
accumulation of wealth for his family, in entire disregard 
of the future prosperity of his country. The greatest 
advantage of hereditary monarchy is the identity of interest 
which it produces between the sovereign and the subject. 
As Burxe said of Indian administrators whom he de- 
nounced for cupidity, birds of passage are sometimes birds 
of prey. It is in every way desirable that the actual owner 
should have sufficient motives for improving the estate. 
The only objection to the change is the possible danger of 
transition in creating pretenders with plausible claims. 
Some of the Turkish Ministers who have lately followed one 
another in rapid suecession have recommended themselves 
to the favour of the Suiran by professed devotion to the 
object which he is known to contemplate. His grant of 
direct succession to the Kueptve will be regarded at Con- 
“stantinople as an avowal of his intention to leave his throne 
to his son in preference to collateral claimants. There is no 
reason why any friendly Power should hesitate to recognize 
a change which is evidently advantageous to the country. 

The entire or approximate independence of Egypt is not 
inconsistent with English interests. It is not stated whether 
the control of the Suez Canal is at present reserved by the 
Imperial Government ; but the Canal may, for all ordinary 
purposes, be considered as a part of ee territory. 
The Kuepive himself is the largest shareholder, and he is in- 
other ways deeply interested in the prosperity of the under- 
taking. If any physical or financial impediments are 
offered to the effective conduct of traffic, it will be easier to 
attract attention to the subject in Cairo than in Constanti- 
nople. Even if the Canal were, in accordance with the 
anticipations of alarmists, silted up, Egypt would still 
remain a part of the highway between England and India. 
Friendly relations have long existed between England and 
Turkey, but it is always possible that the Porte may yield 
to an adverse influence. Saas the cessation of the former 
rivalry between England and France, there is no reason to 
anticipate any conflict of European policy which could 
directly affect Egypt. There would be many opportu- 
nities of applying pressure in the improbable con- 
tingency of hostile feeling on the part of the Egyptian 
Government. It may also be conjectured that the 
grant of larger privileges diminishes to some extent the 
— of war in the East. The concessions of the 

orte have not been extorted by force, and they will leave 
no feeling of resentment on either side. In the event of a 
disruption of the Turkish Empire, Egypt would retain its 
separate existence; and it would not be tempted to transfer 
its allegiance to a foreign conqueror of the parent State. It 
is not known whether foreign diplomatists have taken any 
part in the negotiations between the Kuepive and the 
Porte. It seems most probable that the question has been 
treated independently by the two parties to the discussion ; 
and they have in any case arrived at a sound conclusion. It 
remains to be seen whether the Egyptian arrangement is a 
part of a general policy with respect to the deperidencies of 
the Porte. It is at least possible that the link which unites 
the provinces with the sovereign Power may become more 
tenacious as they are relaxed. The modern colonial system 
of England furnishes a precedent for the combination of 
allegiance to the empire with the concession of almost un- 
bounded liberty to outlying communities. Egypt is now as 
independent as Canada or New South Wales. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION IN 
FRANCK. 

it is essential in watching the course of French politics 

to be careful not to make too much of unfavourable 
symptoms. Nature will often bring a patient through a 
disease against all the prognostications of the doctors, and, 
amidst much that is discouraging, France has shown an 
amount of vitality since the war which makes her condition 
more hopeful than it ought to be if judged by any ordinary 
rules. Yet it is difficult not to feel disheartened at the 


ean aspect of affairs at Versailles. We say at Versailles, 


use it is only of what happens at Versailles that 
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foreigners can be said to know anything. Those myste- 
rious peasants about whose thoughts and wishes there used 
to be so much speculation under the Empire have become 
as mysterious as ever. They are believed to have trusted 
M. Tonnes; and if a general election had taken place while 
he was still President, they would probably have sent up a 
strong majority of deputies pledged to support his policy. 
But it is not known how much of this confidence 
was given to M. Turers personally, how much to the 
Republic with which he was associated, how much to the 
holder of the supreme Executive power. In this latter charac- 
ter Marshal MacManoy has, no doubt, completely replaced M. 
Tuters, since, being a soldier, he is to aFrenchman a better 
embodiment of visible and conscious authority than any 
civilian. But it is doubtful whether the peasantry did not 
see in M. Tuers something more than the holder of the 
chief Executive power. Unquestioning reverence for 
established authorities must have been terribly shaken 
by the fall of the Empire. Naporeon III. had been asa 

od upon earth; but capitulation and imprisonment are 
rude tests to apply even to the least intelligent worship. 
The prostration of France at the close of the war made her 
recovery under M. Turers’s rule more visibly striking 
perhaps than even the habitual prosperity associated with 
the best years of the Empire, and this recovery would 
be likely to impress the peasantry all the more because 
it was effected under a form of government from which 
they had learned to look for nothing but anarchy and 
failure. Whether this fact has made sufficient impression 
on them to change their views of the Republic is the point 
about which it is most important to be informed, and least 
possible to get trustworthy information. The monarchical 
majority in the Assembly profess themselves confident that 
the alleged Republicanism of the country outside the great 
towns is entirely due to the inertness of the late Govern- 
ment, and to the consequent belief of the peasantry that in 
voting for Republican candidates they were giving secret 
said to the authorities. The Republican minority pro- 
ess equal confidence that the feeling of the country has not 
changed with the change of Government, and that, in spite 
of all the new Prefects can do, the complexion of the next 
Assembly will be unmistakably Republican. Nothing but 
experiment can decide which of these two views comes 
nearest to the truth, but if the experiment is very long 
delayed, it may fairly be inferred that the majority are not 
hopeful as to the result. 

At Versailles, however, where the course and tendency 
of events can be pretty clearly seen, there is very little 
groundwork for encouraging views of the future. There 
has been time since the 24th of May to have organized a for- 
midable Parliamentary Opposition. A minority of more 
than three hundred was an excellent nucleus for this 
purpose, and the few votes from the Left Centre which 
turned the scale were probably not so steeled against their 
old friends but that by judicious measures they might have 
been won back. The Opposition would not have been 
destitute of leaders, for M. Turers and M. Grévy are men 
of great Parliamentary experience, and M. Gamserra has in 
several ways shown that he understands and appreciates 
the kind of tactics which his peculiar position demands of 
him. It was of the utmost moment that the materials thus 
op egy to hand should be turned to immediate account. 

the first place, an Opposition composed of elements 
having little real cohesion among themselves cannot safely 
be allowed to remain inactive even for a day. The three 
hundred and thirty deputies who supported M. Tuers 
in the critical division should have been allowed no 
time to grow cool. It was certain that, if they were 
not at once committed to concerted action under 


a trusted leader, many of them would begin to. 
consider whether, after all, their true place was not with | 
the majority. This is precisely what has happened. M. | 
Turers has for the time withdrawn himself from the | 
—*. M. Grévy contents himself with giving silent , 
votes . Gampetra, however moderate his action may be 
on particular occasions, i8 not, and cannot be, the leader of 
an Opposition in which an extremely Conservative Liberal- 
ism is the predominant element. Daeeeiy the Oppo- 
sition has been scattered as sheep having no shepherd. The 
Government majority has grown from tens to hundreds, 
and a Ministry which two months ago was seated in power 
by little more than a dozen votes has been spared all 
anxiety how to keep that dozen together by the spectacle 
of a crowd of recruits flocking in from the minority. | 
In the second place, the country ought not to have been | 


allowed to forget the existence of the Opposition. The 
tendency of the French voter is to believe in nothing except 
the Government, and if this disposition is to be cured, it 
must be by leading the voters to regard the Opposition as 
a body which is certain one day or other to become the 
Government. With that prospect before them, French- 
men may endure for a time to find themselves at issue 
with their natural protector; without that prospect, the 
only political consideration which is likely to have much 
weight with them is whether a Government is to be welcomed 
or to be simply submitted to. That, supposing them not to be 
disposed to welcome it, there can be any alternative open to 
them except simple submission, does not ordinarily enter 
into their minds. The notion that they can in any way 
influence the future, that it rests with them to decide when 
the process of replacement shall be accomplished, is utterly 
foreign to their habits of thought. Before it can cease to 
be strange to them, the Opposition must show faith in 
itself. If it wishes to keep its followers in good heart, it 
must act as though the men who compose it had a clear 
purpose in view and a good hope of turning out the 
Government as soon as an opportunity presents itself. As 
it is, there has only been one pitched battle since the 
present Ministers took office, and this, being fought on a 
badly chosen ground and against the advice of the Oppo- 
sition chiefs, resulted in a well-deserved defeat. There 
was no pretext for making vague accusations against the 
policy of the Duke of Brocue’s Administration. Its 
sins are particular and the criticisms bestowed on them 
should be equally particular. It was idle to suppose that 
a general charge of excessive Conservatism would in any 
way weaken their position. Conservatism, even excessive 
Conservatism, is too dear to the rural Frenchman not 
to be set down rather to the praise than to the blame 
of a Government which is fairly open to such an accu- 
sation. 

In order that the Opposition should be useful, it was 
essential that it should be formidable; and in order that 
it should be formidable, it was essential that it should 
be reasonable in its character and guided by moderate 
politicians. Both these conditions have been neglected in 
the present case. The Opposition has not been reason- 
able, because it was directed against a policy as to 
which M. Favre himself was obliged to admit that it 
offered nothing that could be taken hold of either for praise 
or blame. This kind of Opposition tends directly to 
strengthen the Government, because it exhibits it as the 
object of blind Radical hate, and in France this at best 
negative merit counts for something not far short of a posi- 
tive virtue. It would have been very easy to have singled. 
out particular proposals of the Government which de- 
served to be resisted step by step. The proposal to 
give the permanent Committee power during the re- 
cess to authorize the prosecution of persons charged 
with attacking the Assembly is an indirect attack 
upon freedom of speech. The proposal to appoint army 
chaplains seems to be regarded—though on the face of 
things it is not very obvious for what reason—as an attack 
upon freedom of conscience. But neither of these occasions. 
suited the purpose of the Extreme Left, which is much 
more inclined to crowd to a single debate on an interpella- 
tion than to take the trouble of fighting a Bill in detail. But 
the fact that the Extreme Left was not anxious to rush in 
only made a subject the better suited for the purposes of 
the moderate Opposition. M. Turers or M. Grivy might 
have spoken on either of these Bills in a manner which 
would have enlightened and encouraged the Liberal element 
in every constituency in France. By stating in clear and 
popular language the relation of the Assembly and the 
relation of the civil power to the Church, they might have 
furnished their supporters with a test of easy and universal 
application by which to judge other acts of the Govern- 
ment. It is greatly to be regretted that such an oppor- 
tunity has been allowed to go unimproved. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE LAND. 


SELECT Committee of the House of Lords, of whick 

Lord Satissvry was Chairman, has lately reported in 
favour of some extension of the power given to limited owners 
of charging improvements on the land. It is proposed that 
limited owners shall be empowered, with ‘the consent of 
trustees, to spend trust money on the improvement of their 
estates on redeemable mortgage; that charges on estates shall 
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be redeemable on aterm exceeding by ten years the owner’s 
expectation of life; that the certificate of a surveyor may 
be dispensed with if the limited owner acts with the con- 
sent of the tenant in tail, being of full age; and that 
trustees may defend the inheritance at law or in Parliament 
at the cost of the estate.’ None of the proposed alterations 
are in themselves objectionable; and perhaps it may be 
worth while in the next Session to amend the existing law 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee ; 
but it cannot be said that the deliberations of a body of 
great landowners indicate any revolutionary boldness of 
conception. The Report is more interesting than the 
practical conclusion, especially in a humorous summary of 
the alleged exceptions to the general rule that drainage is 
profitable. ‘“ Drains which were laid thirty years ago by 
“the inventor of the present system of pipe drainage are 
“useless now, because the pipes were only an inch in 
“diameter. Drains which were laid twenty years since, 
“ ander the superintendence of the engineer of one of the 
“ Land Companies, have become worthless since, and have 
“ been taken up and relaid. Over large breadths of pasture 
“land expensive drainage has been found to be useless, if 
“ not injurious, apparently because it has not been followed 
“by a system of manuring, which would cost from 4I. to 
“ sl. an acre in addition. Drainage, again, has been found 
“ to fail where the owner has neglected to aid it by subsoil 
“ ploughing; where he has failed to watch the outfalls; 
“where the soil is ferruginous; where it is gravelly; 
“ where it is sandy; where it is so porous as to encourage 
“the downward growth of the roots of trees; and even 
“ where it is favourable to the growth of particular kinds 
“of weeds.” “You have convinced me,” said Rassenas to 
Inmac, “ that it is impossible to be a poet.” Lord Sarispury 
appears not to be far from the conviction that it is nearly 
as impossible to be a successful drainer; yet he quotes 
without disapproval Mr. Barry Denyton’s assertion that, 
out of 20,000,000 acres requiring drainage in England 
and Wales, only 3,000,000 have yet been drained. 
In many cases the conversion of a swamp into useful 
pasture or arable land is nearly equivalent to the creation 
of an addition to the scans of the soil; but the 
operation becomes, through the rise in the cost of labour 
and materials, every day more expensive ; and, as a general 
rule, drainage is not a profitable operation unless it adds 
ten shillings an acre to the rental. 

The erection or improvement of farmhouses and farm- 
buildings is, as the Report correctly states, less profitable 
even than drainage. Lord Napier of Ettrick was defeated 
by a large majority on a proposed amendment to the effect 
that improvement of farm-buildings is “ an indispensable 
“ auxiliary to the development of high farming in connexion 
“‘ with underground drainage, and a necessary concession 
“to the expanding social requirements of the farmer and 
“his family.” The relation of farm-buildings to under- 
ground drainage is but indirect; and perhaps the members 
of the Committee thought that the demand for drawing- 
rooms and dining-rooms in farmhouses could not usefully 
be recorded in a Parliamentary document. They properly 
held that the erection of cottages, though it is never imme- 
diately remunerative, ought to be recognized as a legitimate 
improvement of the estate. The reasons for providing 
labourers with suitable accommodation are sufficiently 
obvious; and the successor to a settled estate derives a 
large benefit from the erection by a former owner of sub- 
stantial cottages. Lord Napier failed to obtain the assent 
of the Committee to a string of resolutions for the 
encouragement of larch and fir plantations. As one of the 
conditions of making the cost of plantation a charge on the 
estate was to be that the land should not have been pre- 
viously worth more than five shilli an acre, English 
landowners probably paid little attention to a scheme which 
would scarcely be applicable to their estates. In some parts 
of Wales ak Scotland poor land is best employed in the 
growth of plantations; and it is possible that in some cases 
limited owners hesitate to spend their money for a purpose 
which can seldom be largely profitable to themselves. A 
mountain tract may generally be planted and fenced at a 
cost of less than two pounds per acre; and within twelve 
or fifteen years the principal, if not the interest, will be 
returned in the form of thinnings. 

As long as the greater part of the land in the country is 
held under settlements and entails, it is desirable to counteract 
the effect of a questionable tenure by enlarging as far as 
possible the powers of the limited owner; but the Report 
of the Committee furnishes no sufficient answer to the 


suggestion “that all the difficulties of limited owners might 
“be solved by prohibiting settlement.” There may be 
social or political reasons for discouraging ownership in fee ; 
but it can scarcely be doubted that the absolute owner 

ssesses the greatest facilities for improving the land. 

rd Saispury indeed repeats in the Report a remark 
which he made in moving for the Committee in the House 
of Lords, that, in the absence of settlements, mortgages 
would have a tendency to increase; but the opportunity of 
using to the best advantage the credit which depends on 
landed security would in itself be an addition to the value 
of the estate. Money is raised on mortgage either to supply 
personal expenditure or extravagance, or for more legiti- 
mate purposes, including improvement of the land. The 
subject of discussion in the Committee was the extension 
of the power of raising money on mortgage under difficulties 
which are exclusively due to the existence of limitations on 
free ownership. “A landowner,” in the words of the 
Report, ‘“‘is led to make improvements more by solicitude 
“for his descendants than in the hope of personal gain” ; 
but it is not easy to follow the inference that “the prohibi- 
“tion of settlements would render this solicitude idle.” 
There seems to be some confusion between the power of 
settlement and the law or custom of primogeniture. 
long as an owner of land, or of any other kind of property, 
retains the power of disposing of it by will, it would seem that 
solicitude for his descendants will continue to operate as a 
motive for improvement. It may be true that some owners 
in fee take advantage of the powers of the Land Companies 
to borrow money for improvement on terms which give the 
loans a priority over previous mortgages. The fact is 
curious ; but it only proves that the owner of an encumbered 
estate is subject to disabilities analogous to those of a 
limited owner. In the present state of the law, the greater 
part of the land in the United Kingdom is, in one form or 
another, encumbered. 


The custom of leaving large landed estates to the eldest 
son tends sometimes to discourage liberal outlay on im- 
provement. It is evidently unjust that the fortunes of 

ounger children should be diminished for the benefit of the 
os but the objection may be removed by making all in- 
vestments of the kind charges on the estate; and in the 
absence of settlements no statutory power would be neces- 
sary for the purpose. On the other hand, the hope of per- 
petuating a family offers a strong inducement to the 
improvement of the land; and it is highly expedient that 
the gratification of a natural taste should involve a safe, if 
not an advantageous, investment. An owner who has a 
genuine love for his land gets rid of weeds and rushes, or 
perhaps plants a barren hill-side, not merely in the hope of 
profit, but mainly from a dislike of visible neglect and 
waste. When improvements are effected out of income, 
expectant legatees have no right to complain that the next 
in succession will derive a benefit which is purchased by a 
voluntary sacrifice on the part of the actualowner. Though 
it would be impossible to collect comparative statistics of 
the liberality of life tenants and of owners in fee in im- 
proving their respective estates, it would probably be found 
that, in dealing with land, as with every other subjeet 
matter, perfect freedom of disposition is economically ad- 
vantageous. The deliberations and conclusions of one of 
the most Conservative of Committees strengthen the impres- 
sion which is produced by general considerations. The 
Committee employed itself in opening a few more gaps in 
the fence by which the existing law excludes life tenants 
from interference with the inheritance. It is difficult to 
resist the inference that the object would be more simpl. 
and more perfectly attained by the expedient of level- 
ling the existing obstructions. It is not found necessary 
to institute through Parliamentary Committees inquiries 
as to the best mode of improving machinery, or any other 
kind of personal property; and the only difference between 
the cases is caused by the custom of tying up landed 
estates for the benefit of posterity. One of the sugges- 
tions of the Committee indicates the existence of a natural 
prejudice which nevertheless requires examination. It 
1s perfectly fair that trustees should be allowed to op- 
pose Sewage Bills and Railway Bills at the expense of 
the estate; but the “very severe hardships from the aggres- 
“ sions of wealthy corporate bodies prosecuting plans of publie 
“ improvement” are scarcely sufficient reasons for compassion 
or indignation. If landowners in the neighbourhood of towns 
“ have to defend at ruinous cost their properties from being 
“swallowed up by waterworks, or railways, or sewage 


“ schemes,” the possession of suburban property is not an 
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unmixed evil. It is by reason of their vicinity to the town 
that owners are liable to compulsory purchase; but the 
same circumstances turn their estates from farms into 
building-land, which is sold, with compulsory purchase or 
otherwise, by the yard instead of by the acre. In almost 
all cases the expropriated victims receive from the aggres- 
sive corporations more than the value of land which has 
probably long before ceased to possess any residential 
interest or value. Landowners, like the rest of mankind, 
regard questions which directly affect their interests with a 
pardonable bias. 


THE ZANZIBAR CONTRACT. 


M® LOWE has paid the penalty of his original want of 
frankness in regard to the Zanzibar Contract. It is 
more than probable that this contract would never have 
been entered into if it had been foreseen that its real cha- 
racter would have to be disclosed to the House of Commons. 
It was from the first one of those arrangements into which 
a Government eager to effect a particular object is likely to 
be betrayed, but which it rarely perseveres with if it has 
to do so under the fire of Parliamentary criticism. 


The Treasury mixed up a political with a postal service, and | 


in their anxiety to establish a line of mail steamers on the 
, Eastern coast of Africa, they did not pay suflicient attention 
te the mode in which the measure they proposed to take 
for this purpose would affect the interests of the South 
African colonists. Upon this part of the question the 
Report of the Select Committee seems to be fully borne out 
by tacts :—‘ The fusion into one transaction of two con- 
“ tracts so essentially different in character as that for the 
“ West Coast Postal Service, maintained by postal charges 
“ borne by those residing in or connected with the colonies, 
* and that for the East Coast Service, established primarily 
“for political and philanthropic objects, and maintained 
“ by a subsidy, or subsidies, was questionable in policy, and 
“in the result unsatisfactory.” When it turned out that 
the dissatisfaction of the colonists at the terms of the 
Western contract was sufficiently marked to induce the 
Government to abandon the contract rather than take the 
responsibility of asking Parliament to confirm it, the 
CuanceLior of the ExcHEquer had, as he considered, a very 
strong case as regards the course he determined to pursue 
toviards the Company with which the two contracts had 
been entered into. He told the Select Committee that he 
“ had himself negotiated the Eastern contract for 15,000/. 
“with the Union Company, on condition that they should 
“ obtain the Western, and they had commenced the per- 
“ formance of both services accordingly.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, he “felt himself in honour bound not to 
“attempt to hold them to the Eastern bargain when 
“the other was dropped.” He is even of opinion that, “ had 
‘he attempted to enforce the obligation of the contract to 
“ Zanzibar, a Court of Equity would have relieved the Com- 
“ pany from the obligation to fulfil it.” Consequently he 
did not even ask the question whether the Union Company 
would go on with the Eastern engagement on the terms 
agreed upon, nor did he consider himself at liberty to drop 
the Eastern as well as the Western contract, and to invite 
fresh offers from other Companies. It is evident that in 
negotiating with the Union Company on these terms Mr. 
Lower was negotiating with his hands tied. The object in 
view was not how to make the most advantageous contract, 
but how to make a contract sufficiently favourable to the 
‘Union Company. The House of Commons was in effect 
asked ge 26,000]. a year for services which the Com- 
ny originally undertaken to perform for 15,000!. 

. Lowe thinks the increase of price fair, because the 
inclusion of the Western contract had been part of 
the consideration for which the Company had under- 
taken the Eastern contract at such a low figure. It 
is not necessary to inquire whether this view of the facts is 
correct. It is enough to say that the facts on which it 
rested ought not to have been communicated to the House 
of Commons — the eleventh hour. There were reasons 
no doubt why Mr. Lows had not been inclined to take the 
House of Commons into his confidence. The Government 
had treated two contracts as one which ought to have been 
treated as two, and in their desire to conclude the Eastern 
contract they seem in the first instance to have been blind to 
the fact that the cost of putting down the slave trade ought 
to be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer, not out of the 
pockets of the South African colonists. Neither of these 


confessions was a pleasant communication to have to make 
to Parliament ; but then, if Ministers are only to take Parlia- 
ment into their confidence when they can do so with credit 
and satisfaction to themselves, the constitutional value of 
their frankness is greatly diminished. Did not even the 
Naroteons and Rovners do the same ? 

The Select Committee recommend that the Eastern 
contract with the Union Company should not be ratified ; 
but, seeing that the Company has incurred expenses in carry- 
ing out for six months a service the terms of which they 
only accepted in consideration of other advantages, they 
consider that, before offering the service to a rival Com- 
pany, or putting it up to public tender, the Government 
ought to afford the Company the opportunity of electing to 
retain the service on fair and reasonable terms. Neither 
of these recommendations is altogether satisfactory. The 
Committee assume that there is no ground to apprehend 
that, if Parliament declines to ratify the contract with the 
Union Company, there would not be found persons com- 
petent and willing to undertake it. But at this late period 
of the Session, is it so certain that, supposing the 
Union Company declines to accept fair and reasonable 
terms, the necessary negotiations can be concluded with 


some other Company in time to get them ratified by Parlia- 


ment? And after the experience of the Union Com- 


| pany, is it probable that any Company will begin to run 


its steamers while it is still undetermined whether the 
contract will be confirmed or not? It seems quite possible, 
therefore, that the service between Zanzibar and the Cape 
may fora time be interrupted. Whether this will in itself be 
a serious misfortune, we will not undertake to say. But 
inasmuch as the Committee state that the “immediate esta- 
“ plishment of the service between Zanzibar and the Cape 
“ was considered by the Cabinet as one of peculiar import- 
“ ance, in view of the negotiations at the time in progress 
“ with the Sultan of Zanzibar,” it was their duty to have in- 
quired whether the temporary suspension of the service may 
not be of peculiar and disastrous importance in the present 
state of our relations with the Sultan of Zanzisar. Through- 
out the Report the contract is treated as a transaction in- 
volving considerations of policy rather than of postal con- 
venience ; and it seems to follow that these considerations of 
policy should not have been altogether left out of sight in 
framing a recommendation which, if carried out, may have 
a very injurious influence on the policy which dictated the 
contract. - The Committee appear to , oom jumped at the 
conclusion that the service will go on, no matter what be- 
comes of the present contract, and to have been encouraged 
to make this assumption on insufficient grounds by their 
neglect to inquire into the possible consequences of acting 
upon it. The recommendation that the Union Company 
shall have the offer of retaining the service on fair and 
reasonable terms would have been more valuable if the 
Committee had stated what fair and reasonable terms are. 
The Union Company originally considered 29,0001. fair and 
reasonable terms. A little later Mr. Lowe considered 26,0001. 
fair and reasonable terms. The British India Company seem 
to have considered 16,3157. fair and reasonable terms. The 
Committee are justly “ sensible of the difficulty of replying 
“to this question, seeing to how great an extent the 
“ Eastern service must be a speculative undertaking.” 
It is a pity that they were not equally “ sensible” of the 
inexpediency of simply handing on the difficulty to some 
one else. If it was thought undesirable to put up the 
contract again to public tender without giving the Union 
Company the offer of retaining it, it was the business of the 
Select Committee to reduce that offer to precise figures. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPEALS, 


Page SELBORNE’S amendment has met, thougn 

not in the best manner, the only objection of any 
weight that can be urged to the pte of ecclesiastical 
appeals to the new Supreme Court created by the Judi- 
cature Bill. The Court will be provided with theological 
assessors, and will thus be protected against the danger, 
suggested by the Archbishop of Canrerbury in a former 
debate, of unintentionally giving a judgment which would 
have the effect of ejecting this or that party from the Church 
of England. The theological faculties at the two Univers‘« 
ties would, we think, have furnished better assessors than a 
select number of bishops ; but the risk is so remote that 
there is no need to be very critical of the mode in which 


it is proposed to guard against it. 
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We are anxious before taking leave of this subject to 
show why the apprehension that the new Court will in the 
end become the minister of theological exclusiveness, which 
has been expressed by the eminent ecclesiastic who writes 
under the signature of “ Awnalicanus,” may be dis- 
missed, not only as groundless, but as the exact con- 
trary of what is likely to prove the fact. As regards 
the true function of a Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal 
there is no difference between “Anoiicanus” and our- 
selves. We are as convinced as he can be that the continu- 
ance of the Church of England as an Established Church 
depends upon the permitted existence side by side within 
her pale of the three great parties into which her members 
are divided. If either one of the three could convert the 
others to its views, the unity so produced would no doubt 
be a source of additional strength. But a unity brought 
about by the rough and ready process of getting rid of 
opponents would immensely strengthen the attack on the 
Established Church from without, and proportionately 
weaken the means of resistance within. The probability 
that a purely legal Court of Appeal would in the long run 
be less disposed than a Court composed partly of bishops 
to have recourse to the process in question constituted 
one main reason for adhermg to Mr. Harpy’s amendment. 
“ ANGLICANUS” asks why any change should be needed in a 
Court which in three several instances has vindicated 
the comprehensive character of the Church of England. 
To the judgment, he says, of the Judicial Committee 
in the Gorwam case “the Evangelical clergy owe their legal 
“ position ; to its judgment in the Essays and Reviews case 
“the Liberal clergy ; to its judgment in the Beyyerr case 
“the High Church clergy; and though each of these 
“judgments provoked a momentary irritation in the party 
“which was thus defeated in the attempt to eject its 
“ adversaries, yet the general sense of the Church has 
“ acquiesced in the justice and the beneficent action of the 
“ decisions.” The comprehensiveness thus secured to the 
Church was not, we admit, likely to be disturbed by any 
judgment in matters of doctrine inconsistent with the 
principles laid down in these three cases. But it has 
already been disturbed in matters of ritual by a decision 
of the same tribunal, and it is upon matters of ritual 
that the authority of the Supreme Court is likely to 
be invoked for the future. Ritual has taken the place 
which doctrine once held as the immediate occasion 
of displays of excited partisanship ; and, strange to say, 
some of those who are most anxious to keep the Church 
of England comprehensive as regards what she permits her 
clergy to teach from the pulpit are most inclined to narrow 
her limits as regards what she permits her clergy to do 
when they have moved from the pulpit to the altar. 
“ ANGLICANUS”” wisely makes no mention of the Purcnas 
case—a case of which it is not teo much to say that the 
question to be decided was in its own nature at least as 
open, and the language the meaning of which was in 
dispute at least as capable of the interpretation put on 
them by the High Church , as the question or 
the words in the Beyyert case. themselves no doubt 
the pomts raised in the Bennet? case were of much greater 
moment. But, as im Parliamentary contests the motions 
which give occasion for the most decisive engagements 
sometimes relate to matters in themselves of small import- 
ance, so in ecclesiastical contests it is not so much the 
amount of principle involved in a question as the amount 
of principle which is imported into it that makes it critical. 
It may be a very small thing im itself whether the priest 
stands in front of the altar or at the side of it; but, if the 
former position is fiercely attacked and enthusiastically 
defended on the ground that it involves a particular 
doctrine, a decision that the clergy are not permitted 
to adopt it may be as disastrous in its effects as a decision 
that the clergy are not allowed to teach the doctrine of 
which it has been accepted as the bol. “AnGLicanus” 
would have d a decision which had ejected Mr. 
Bexyett from the Church of England as a mischievous 
narrowing of the bounds of the Church of England. That 
is to say, though “ Ancricanvs” himself is no believer in 
the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, he does not wish 
to see those of the cl who are believers in it driven 
out from the National Church. But a cle who 
believes that he is offering a sacrifice will naturally come to 
associate certain positions with the act which he is perform- 
ing, and if the one which appears to him most significant is 
singled out for attack by his adversaries, it is not 
strange that he should insist upon retaining it with as much 


energy as though his belief in the doctrine were 


involved in it. In point of fact, his profession of his 
belief in the doctrine is involved in it. He clings to 
this particular position because, by becoming associated with 
the doctrine, it has become one of the recognized modes 
of propagating it. Consequently to forbid him to assume this 
position is in effect as much to shut his mouth as though he 
had been forbidden to preach the doctrine ; and if this view 
of the case is once taken by any considerable number of the 
High Church clergy, a sustained effort to enforce the decision 
in the Purcuas case may have the same result as that 
which “ AnGLicaNnus ” would have deprecated in the Bennerr 
case. The distinction which is sometimes set up between 
comprehensiveness in doctrine and comprehensiveness im 
ritual is only valid so long as those who hold by this or 
that doctrine have not agreed to express their belief in a 
certain definite manner. Preaching is after all only one of 
many forms of expression, and if it is once conceded that tho 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England would be 
destroyed by a judgment which forbade a clergyman to 
express his faith by his words, it follows that it might 
equally be narrowed by a judgment which forbade a clergy- 
man to express his faith by his acts. 

There is considerably less danger of such a judgment 
coming from a purely lay court than from acourt composed 
in part of bishops. The Anglican rubrics are usually vague, 
and occasionally contradictory, and a lay court will be 
pretty certain to give them the utmost possible latitude of 
interpretation. On the other hand, there have of late 
been symptoms on the part of certain bishops of a 
desire to make the measure of comprehensiveness in 
the direction of ceremonial decidedly narrower than they 
are willing to make it in the direction of doctrine. There 
are several considerations which may induce them to draw 
a distinction of this sort. In the first place, a bishop 
knows something about doctrine; and, though he may 
not think it of very much value himself, he can make allow- 
ances for men who put a higher value on it. But about 
ceremonial he usually knows nothing, and the fact that a 
clergyman should set any Store by it, when by doing so he 
offends influential or troublesome parishioners, irritates and 
disgusts him in a very high degree. Secondly, the Ritualist 
clergy are not as a body famous for their deference to 
bishops, and a bishop may be excused for holding that the 
Church would lose nothing by the expulsion of men so de- 
ficient im this pre-eminent Christian In the third 
place, to allow a man to express his faith by his tongue, but 
not by his position, has an air of compromise about it 
which is very dear to a bishop's heart, the more so that 
what aman says in the pulpit attracts much less notice 
just at present than what he does at the Communion Table, 
and it is the error which attracts notice that gives a bishop 
most trouble. For these reasons it seems far from improbable 
that the narrow policy of the judgment in the Purcmas 
case, rather than the comprehensive policy of the jadgment 
in the three cases quoted by “ Anciicanus,” would have been 
the policy most favoured by the episcopal members of the 
Judicial Committee in any future prosecution in which the 
Ritualists are defendants. Now that the disposal of ecclesias- 
tical appeals is handed over to a court composed entirely 
of lawyers, the toleration extended to those who hold Mr. 
Beynxetr’s theories will run less risk of being refused 
to those who follow Mr. Benyerr’s practice. We are 
confirmed in this view by the fact that the Church 
Association is opposed to the exclusion of bishops from 
the Court of Final Appeal, “ Anoiicanus” will admit 
that the Church Association is no lover of ecclesiastical 
comprehensiveness. It can have no wish to see the pre- 
cedent of the BrNnerr case repeated; it has every wish to 
see the precedent of the Purcuas case repeated. [If it is to 
be credited with any instinct as to the sort of tribunal from 
which it is most likely to get what it wants, there is some- 
thing significant in its dishke of- having ecclesiastical eases 
decided in the last resort by lay judges. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE AS A CHURCHMAN. 

F it had been Bishop Wilberforee’s lot to have succumbed to'a 
lengthened illness, pai dissected by daily bulletins, the 
world no doubt would have been the richer by sundry finely 
laboured essays, duly apportioning that moditied praise with which 
leaders of opinion are wont to photograph departed celebrities. 
But the suddenness of his death threw the critics on their instincts 
rather than their calculations, and the result has been a recogni- 
tion of his exceptional influence more unanimous than we almost 
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ever remember in the case of any one who had occupied a public 
position short of the highest. Even the Record condescended 
to a short fit of charity, while organs of advanced opinion could 
only qualify their testimony with a faint surmise that the influence 
which they could not deny would — to be evanescent. We 
believe that this opinion is likely to be as unfounded in fact as it 
is shallow in the reasoning which has led to it. The very circum- 
stances which mark off Bishop Wilberforce’s reputation contradict 
the surmise. The author of a successful work may after his death 
be superseded by some writer who would have been nothing if not 
for his predecessor's pioneering; each great campaign tends to 
obliterate its predecessor; the reputation of judges and of states- 
men is specially apt to fashions in art are 
mutable ; and yet the most en — fame has been earned throug’ 
supremacy in all these branches of human activity. In contrast to 
such reputations won by conspicuous ability concentrated upon a 
single fintiee aim, is that which can be earned by general in- 
fluence operating over a diversified area. It is hit or miss in each 
ease. The former venture more saliently and quickly proclaims 
itself to be a success or a failure; while the work of influence 
is not only slower, but its results have to be assimilated and 
reproduced, by other and, generally speaking, inferior minds; and 
withal the gauge of its quality is not only the ability with which 
it has been handled, but the worth of the objects upon which it 
has been expended. Below its apparent expansiveness there must 
be a real concentration of aim and idea to which the various mani- 
festations are referable ; and, above all things, such aim and idea 
must not be one of self-advan In short, both species of repu- 
tation are built upon the foundation of concentration, though in 
one case the singleness of object asserts itself, and in the other it 
has to be deciphered. Can such concentration of aim be predicated of 
the joyous, popular, ubiquitous, witty Bishop of Winchester? 
We believe that it can, and that the variety of its outward mani- 
festations proved the real intenseness of its inner waite 
The scope of Bishop Wilberforce’s public life as a Churchman, 
though probably never so precisely formulated by himself, was to ex- 
hibit and to act out among the le of England the Church of 
land as an institution about which there could be no dispute, but 
which, existing as it did in the unquestionable order of things, had 
to be *Aeanen fot made the best of for the sake, not only of itself, 
but of the nation within which it ministered. In every detail a keen 
reformer, he recommended his projects of reform not by the defects, 
but by the theoretic perfection, of the institution which he was 
labouring to improve. His sympathy, and, in concurrence with 
it, his active help, were unbounded for every effort toamend the 
body on the part of its members, while he was always ready with 
compassionate counsel for doubt and difficulty, so long as the 
doubters and the sufferers retained an allegiance, however faint, 
to the English Church. But to yield to their doubts, and to 
transfer their services to another communion, was, in his eyes, to 
desert the flag. It was an act which never could be oned in 
itself, whatever compassion might be vouchsafed to the offender. 
In quiet times sucha character would, no doubt, have been subject 
to the constant temptation of wasting itself on benevolent tritles. 
But the fever-heat days in which Bishop Wilberforce’s lot was 
cast have been such as both to elicit the utmost vital force 
latent in the character, and also to give it the most abnormal 
opportunities of asserting its influence. 
is is very emphatically a Church of England age for the 
whole people of England. Those who do not belong to that 
Church are bound together in more than one opposition to it, 
of which the philosophic opposition is the most fargoing, and the 
pélitical one the most systematic and audacious, which has been 
organized for a couple of centuries. In the one case, the Church of 
land has to fight as the most J ny sei exponent of revelation, 
and in the other to demonstrate that its organic constitution is not 
in itself antipathetic to revealed truth ; while those who are within 
the Church are mixed up in a more than complicated belligerency, 
both as between each other and as against that double foe which 
is assailing the outworks. In the forefront stands that very large 
party of which one wing used to be yy by the con- 
temptuous nickname of High and Dry, and the other now revels 
in the ridiculous appellation of Ritualists (these two wings, by 
the way, being by no means on the most cordial terms with each 
page ge oe has now for a period of exactly forty years since 
the first issue of the Tracts for the Times been, in spite of 
many reverses, follies, and treacheries, gaining strength within 
the lish commonwealth, as the representative of that national 
and traditionary Church which English history and English 
sentiment combine to mark out—a Church which understands 
how to reconcile a hierarchical constitution, a liturgical worship, 
@ sacramental system, and a dogmatic basis of truth with a 
liberal recognition of personal liberty of thought. Close to this 
party are two others as unlike to it as they are to each other—one 
the softened representatives of old Puritanism, and the other that 
incoherent body of strong thinkers all of whom cling to an ideal 
more or less different from the documentary Church of England, 


* andall wish to put up that Church as a clock-case fit to hold works 


which will best tell the time according to their reckoning. 
The actual Church of England comprises these three parties, 

ef whom may be more or less relied on to contend within its 
borders for supremacy, and yet, with some eccentric exceptions in 
each direction, to combine to keep the enemy from 
invading a fortress which have a common interest in 
defending. The type of leader to sustain such a Church in 
its actual difficulties—to hafmonize its present differences, 


and to give it a shape for future conflicts of, it may be, 
a more acrimonious description—would be a many-sided man 
of concentrated purpose, talent, eloquence, ready wit, adaptability, 
and sympathy, who belonged to the party which claimed to 
be the Church, not as it might be, but as it was, and who 
could devote himself to harmonizing his ideal Church with the 
actual conditions of the day up to the front of, but not beyond, 
the maintenance of coherence between his own section and the 
other parties which shared in his practical conclusions without 
committing themselves to his antecedent reasonings. These words 
describe the career of Dr. Wilberforce as Bishop. The fact that he 
had worked himself into this position out of the ranks of the 
ci-devant Puritan—and now Evangelical—party, to which he had 
belonged in days when it seemed to represent the deepest popular 
earnestness, was in reality an element of strength, saving hima as 
it did, on the one side, from conventionality, and on the other 
absolving him from having to gather at second hand the 
opinions of those whom he was refuting. _Whatever—speak- 
ing ab extra—may be the merits either of the Low or the Broad 
School of Churchmanship, it is certain that the High Church 
in all its ramifications is, for good or evil, the most 
characteristic embodiment of that Conservative Liberalism which 
is the traditional quality of England; and the man who has 
occupied the post of its leader with energy, wit, and unflagging 
devotion to duty at a critical epoch, will have left a mark 
on the national life of his country which does not require 
to be proved by the unwilling confession of half-hearted by- 
standers. Add the marvellous personal gifts of the late Bishop, 
which we over in this relation, and the fallacy of the supposi- 
tion that his influence could have been evanescent is even more 
apparent. The peculiar feature in his leadership may probably 
be said to be its universality. For a man who had realized as he 
did in all its intensity the constitutional connexion between 
the Church and realm of England to have laboured so long 
and so successfully for the revival of Convocation, was only 
natural; for one who appreciated the future responsibility of the 
English-speaking races to the remaining world to have toiled for 
the development of Anglican communities in the colonies, in the 
United States, and in heathendom, was in the inevitable course of 
events; but for the man who did all this to have devoted for more 
than a quarter of a century the most of his time to the myriad dis- 
tractions of services, teaching, exhortation, and organization—con- 
firmations and consecrations, stone-layings, school-openings, and 
every other form of village gathering—which have been summed 
up in the character of the greatest diocesan Bishop of this most 
busy age, was astonishing; for the Bishop so great in his diocese, 
and so impressive in every pulpit, to be as great in Parliament, was 
even perplexing; but, after all this expenditure of vital force, to 
combine an unflagging reserve of wit, of spirits, of information, 
with a practical capacity which constituted its owner the darling 
of society, the friend of the helpless, and the referee wherever 
ood and useful work called for ready talent, at the British 
fuseum, or the Bounty Board, or the Literary Fund, was almost 
to compass the impossible. 

The Bishop of , Winchester’s treatment of Romanism was a con- 
spicuous instance of his characteristic temperament. Representing, 
as the High Church movement did, a general reaction from the 
narrow intolerance of Puritanism, it naturally—even in the per- 
sons of its staunchest Anglican adherents—fell into a dispassionate 
attitude towards a system which contained in an exaggerated form 
some of its own jalities, and by its scholastic assertion of 
fair play continually incurred suspicion and unpopularity with those 
multitudes to whom No Popery was a passion even more than a 
: while fresh fuel was continually being heaped upon the 

laze of such suspicions, as year after year—sometimes in a sudden 
impulse of pathetic despair, sometimes in all the frivolity of the 
lightest heart, sometimes after a season of ambiguous and disturb- 
ing double-facedness—the wisest, most learned, and holiest, as it 
might be, or else the silliest and most selfish of “ Tractarians,” 
buried their doubts and troubles in what we make no doubt has 
always been to the seceder, at the moment of his secession, the 
infallible Church of Rome. It might have been assumed that, in 
accordance with his expansive affectionateness, Bishop Wilberforce 
would have been foremost among those who made themselves con- 
spicuous by their excuses for the actors, though not for the action. 
Such, however, was far from being the fact; the Roman seceder was to 
him, as we have already observed, the clandestine deserter from a 
lawful service, and drumming-out was his rightful doom. No doubt 
no man had ever suffered more cruelly in his nearest personal affec- 
tions than the Bishop of Winchester by the Romanizing drain, and it 
was impossible that sorrows such as he was known to have endured, 
acting on such a nature as his, should not have left their mark. 
But behind individual susceptibilities lay the great personal burden 
by which the whole order of his career was edie entire 
subjective realization of the Church of England as the appointed 
corporate condition of religious life for Englishmen. The Dis- 
senter was ignorant, misguided, deluded, and a deluder; but for 
all that he could not help hanging on to that body as existing in 
spite of himself, and claiming services from him which did not 
exist the less because ignored. But the Romanist had joined 
the rebel camp—he had not only deserted from the national army, but 
had mounted the traitor’s cockade ; and thus all the incidents, such 
as the recognition of ecclesiastical discipline, although at the hands 
of alien prelates and strange courts, or the craving after the beauty 
and symbolism of worship, even through the burdensome minutize 
of Roman ceremonial, which in the eyes of many a High Church- 
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man might have been urged in mitigation, were to the staunchest 
of loyalist aggravations of that crime of rebellion “which is as 
witchcraft.” 

Rome was, so to the differentiating test which the Bishop 
was ever ready to apply to novelties of teaching and practice as the 
occurred. He had too artistic and poetical a mind not to be bot 
personally fond of ceremonial and ready to appreciate its practical 
usefulness; while his devotion was of that tender and sub- 
jective which craves to embody itself in smaller and stricter 
organizations within a community. Accordingly he gave not 
only liberal, but active, encouragement to that embellishment of 
churches and services, and that concentration of piety into societies 
and sisterhoods, which have nowhere made themselves more con- 
spicuous within the modern Church of England than in the diocese 
of Oxford. But every effort which secured his help and en- 
—— was to be subject to a rule of impartial incidence 
of which the Bishop was not only the lawgiver but the ad- 
ministrator. Each and everything was to be Anglican and not 
Roman, as Bishon Wilberforce used those two words. It may 
be that this exceptionally rigid limitation would not quite stand 
the test of absolute logic; it may be that its application was 
subject to fluctuation; but, whatever it may have excluded, it 
certainly let in much which those who from time to time most 
bitterly denounced the exclusion had been the most eager to 
net, while that which was excluded was probably something 
which would have converted into ill-tempered hostility the ac- 
quiescence which other sections found themselves constrained to 
accord to the Bishop’s arrangements. 

It might have seemed an instance of that which word-mongers 
are fond of calling the irony of fate, and which plainer folks sum 
up as ill-luck, that a man who so broadly represented such popular 
instincts, and whose very prejudices were akin to those of the 

rty which most mistrusted the section of the Church with which 

e had mainly identified himself, should have spent so much of his 
public life in an attitude of grave opposition, even among his 
episcopal brethren, with whom he wasso great a power, and should 
atter all not reach the highest dignity mer oe Churchman can accept 
from a Prime Minister. Archdeacon Wilberforce was talked of 
some bong, ogo ago as the certain future Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Men passed under him as curates who now wreathe the 
strawberry-leaves round their mitres, although one is a disesta- 
blished ornament; and now, at nearly seventy, he has died before 
a retired Bishop of Winchester as tenant of a see still materially 
crippled by the survival. Ingenious people amused themselves 
during the Bishop’s lifetime by framing a theory of his character 
such as should account for the want of the highest official success, 
which deserves a passing notice as a very grotesque instance of 
the most absolute misapprehension of one of the most transparent 
of characters. Their figment was that of a man of unfixed 
principles and grasping personal ambition, ever overflowing with 
unreal civility, and ever conspiring behind the backs of his de- 
luded surroundings. Bishop Wilberforce, no doubt, had his 
faults, but they were precisely say Ae those so flippantly 
attributed to him. Re resentative lishman as he was, 
he was a representative Migh Church Englishman; while the 
gushing cordiality of his personal bearing was partly the 
irrepressible good nature of an affectionate and joyous character, 
and partly the reminiscence of that vieille cour politeness which an 
old man’s son, reared in a precise circle, ak Ques to a rough 
and ready generation of railroad travellers. Difficult as the curate, 
suddenly honoured by a confidential accolade, may have found 
it to realize the fact, we believe that he was at the moment of 
the = as much beloved in heart as in gesture. 
The belief in Bishop Wilberforce’s Machiavellianism was an 


absurdity worthy of the Record. In fact, the source of those occa- . 


sional mistakes which were from time to time inevitable in a career 
of such manifold incidents were generally referable to a deficient 
rather than to an over-developed knowledge of the worse elements 
of human nature; for, much like Madame de Staél, who declared 
that the deaf and dumb man with whom she had been roguishly 
paired was one of the most agreeable members of society 
whom she had ever’ met, Bishop Wilberforce was wont to 
mistake patient listening for kindred enthusiasm, timist 
as he was, he was somewhat inclined to believe in his own 
powers of working the inferior material up to his own quality; 
and sometimes the most carefully planned undertaking across 
the seas, when the lieutenant had strayed beyond the twitch 
of the silken leading-strings, failed to the roseate expecta- 
- devtaking = and buoyant heart never lost hope in 
the undertaking. e t promoter came smiling up again; 
the new subordinate be found, that al. The 
study was cleared, some fresh Committee trooped in from the 
ante-room, and the work of building up a great English Church 
at the antipodes gave way to the perhaps more complicated 
problem of finding money for some National School in the back 
slums of Lambeth, soon to be cut short, to the vexation of long- 
winded churchwardens, by the hint that Parliament exacted duties 
even more important than those of rectifying suburban ignorance. 
One thing never occurred to Bishop Wilberforce, and that was to 
strike work or make conditions as to his activity ; and so successive 
Ministers were never without plausible reasons for overlooki 
him to fit the trappings on the less muscular or willing horse. Lo 
Palmerston was in the full odour of sanctity as the Man 
of God when Archbishop Musgrave died, and so, against the 
remonstrances of his own colleagues, he promoted the youngest 
prelate to the Northern Primacy over the see of the son of the 


great Yorkshireman, William Wilberforce. Canterbury fell vacant 
at the instant of Mr. Disraeli’s manipulating the first general 
election of a householder Parliament, and Bishop Wilberforce’s 
succession to the see of London was sup’ to be in some occult 
manner inconsistent with the Protestant cry of the moment. 
Some of his friends thought that, with the weight of more 
than sixty years upon him, the Bishop of Oxford would have 
more wisely declined the much heavier responsibility and newer 
work of the vast see of Winchester. But it was his nature to 
welcome work and res me | from which other men would 
have shrunk with her wre credit. Moreover, his earliest 
clerical recollections, and those personal affections which cast their 
secret shadow over his otherwise joyous life, clustered round that 
diocese. He has been called away before he made more than a 
commencement ; but we are sure that these few years will have left 
the vast South London diocese in a condition far different from that 
into which it had drifted during the long era of Bishop Sumner’s 
amiable conyentionality. 


THE MINOR VIRTUES. 

HERE is probably a wider philosophy than people generally 
T suppose Ayre old prudential proverb about taking care of the 
pence and leaving the pounds to take care of themselves. At any 
rate, the principle involved in the maxim is one which is and has 
been very generally acted upon. The ancients, it may be ob- 
served, were far more particular and obsequious in their attentions 
to the Dii minores than to the superior deities. Divinities like 
Bacchus, /Esculapius, or Prometheus, received twice as much 
civility in the way of games, mysteries, sacrifices, and the like, as 
the upper twelve of celestial society. Perhaps it was considered to 
be, so to speak, a better investment of piety ; for naturally parvenu 
deities, or those of doubtful ss like Pan or Priapus, would 
be more grateful for proofs of respect than others to whom the 
recognition of mere mortals could not be a matter of any conse- 
quence. But possibly the more powerful motive was that it was 
a cheap and ready way for gaining a character for observance of 
religious duties. Every one was supposed by courtesy to reverence 
the great gods ; so, to be conspicuously devout, it was necessary to 
take up with the second-class deities. Something of the same sort 
may be noticed in our culture of the virtues. In common polite- 
ness everybody is accredited with the possession of all the cardinal 
virtues in their highest degree; consequently any one in modern 
society who is ambitious of being se a an especially virtuous 
character is in a measure driven to fall back upon the minor 
virtues. Hence it is that the virtues of this order are apt to 
be a trifle more obtrusive than is quite consistent with the 
aphorism that virtue is its own reward. A man who has—to 
borrow an expressive phrase from the dialect of sport—“ put alt 
his money” on the minor virtue of Punctuality, for example, is 
compelled to call attention to his punctuality on every possible 
occasion in order to get credit for it, and thus, by implica- 
tion, he is always convicting his neighbours of unpunctuality. 
This naturally arouses a spirit of inquiry as to tates punctu- 
ality is, after all, so much of a virtue as to justify any one in 
making such a fuss about it, just as we can conceive a too osten- 
tatious Lupercalian Ritualism provoking damaging inquiries into 
the moral character of Pan and his claims to divinity. About 
the utility and the advantages of punctuality there can be no 
manner of doubt. Time is a commodity as strictly limited in 
quantity as coal itself—at least as far as each individual is con 
cerned—and whatever tends, as punctuality does, to economize 
time is of course a good thing. But it is good only as a means to 
an end, not as an end in itself, and there are some people who do 
not cultivate punctuality for the saving of time, but rather devote 
their time to the cultivation of punctuality. In fact, it may be 
observed that a large proportion of people eminent in the practice 
of this minor virtue are people who have more time on their hands 
than they know what to do with; who, when they have punctually 
swallowed their breakfasts, have nothing on po 4 to occupy their 
minds with except watching for the approach of the luncheon 
hour. To such people any event which the monotony of 
the day is an 3 epoch, it as to travellers in the desert 
the merest sand-hillock in the distance is an interesting feature in 
the landscape. It is a positive godsend to them. It gives them 
something to do and something to think of—or, perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, excites a certain mental motion which may 
be considered a kind of rudimentary form of thinking. And yet, 
forsooth, these people must give themselves prodigicus airs of 
virtue, and crow over all creation, because they never miss a train, 
fail in an appointment, or-are late for anything, as if this precious 
punctuality of theirs were acquired by severe self-denial, and prac- 
tised solely from a stern sense of duty. 

Punctuality is by no means the only minor virtue which can be 
irritating in this way. That particular variety of the virtue of 
orderliness which women glorify under the name of “ tidiness” is a 
most excellent thing in its way, “ A sweet virtue, look you,” as 
Launce says, when cultivated in moderation; but who has not 

ed under its oppressiveness in the house of the unco tidy? 

Who does not know the house where the maxim “ a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place” is so rigidly construed, that it 
seems contrary to the religio loct to make use of anything; where 
books are not meant to be read, but to radiate symmetrically from 
the centre of the drawing-room, table; where when you take a 
chair you cannot help feeling that in some degree you take a liberty 
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also; where the end and of every article is apparently to 
wear a cover of some sort, = the making of covers re things is 


main tion of the females of the family? In their full 


is not confined to any one stratum or formation in the social 
system. It is simply a variety of the one-ideaed mind, an order of 
mind by no means sparsely distributed, and apt to be irritating if you 
are brought into too close contact with it. The unicorn is very well 
in heraldry, where he has one side of a shield all to himself, but 
he must have been an abominable nuisance in the Ark with that 
obtrusive horn of his. In much the same way one-ideaed people 
are nuisances in society. They cannot keep their one idea out of 
their neighbours’ eyes and ribs, and they are by no means least 
exasperating when they and their idea are of a dull commonplace 
nature, as is the case with those who make a minor virtue of 
tidiness. With the same sort of people cleanliness, also, is apt to 
degenerate into a minor virtue, and as a minor virtue it is all the 
more wating because there is no saying anything against it. 
Except in the case of old armour and s,and one or two 
other objects of purely esthetic interest, it is impossible to have 
too much cleanliness, and any one ing and ing it as a 
virtue holds a perfectly unassailable position. This is what makes 
it such a favourite with women, more jally with those who 
pride themselves on keeping the opposite sex in subjection. For 
making man thoroughly unite, and reducing him to a 
wholesome sense of his feebleness and inferiority, there is nothing 
feminine ingenuity has discovered more effective than that institu- 
tion which takes the form of a general cleaning, scrubbing, and 
putting of things to rights. There is, indeed, one occasion on 
which woman can assert herself with more crushing power. 
Leech’s pencil has caught it in that touching picture of the abject 
condition of Mr. Peewit, who has just had “a little addition to 
his family.” Careful observers have remarked that when an event 
of this kind takes place in a household, every female in it, down 
to the merest chit of ten or eleven, puts on an extra air of im- 
portance, carries her head several inehes higher, and relentlessly 
snubs and thwarts the male creature in every possible manner. 
Strong in her weakness, woman instinctively feels her advantage, 
and uses it. But, however great her zeal for the authority of her 
own sex, and the subjugation of the other, her opportunities in 
this way are necessarily—and, we may add, providentially— 
limited; whereas, she can, if so minded, have a cleaning day 
once a week ; and the latter event, if inferior in moral dignity to 
the former, can be made almost y productive of discomfort 
to the enemy. As a companion to the one by Leech above 
mentioned, look at the picture by Dickens of Captain Cuttle suf- 
fering under one of Mrs. MaeStinger’s great cleaning days, “ sitting 
with his legs drawn up under his chair, on a small desolate island, 
midway in an ocean of soap and water, everything wet and shining 
with soft and sand, and the air impregnated with the smell 
of drysaltery.” Furthermore, it is always one of the essentials of 
the ceremony that everything should be removed from its aceus- 
tomed place, and afterwards put just where no one would be likely 
to look for it; and of course the opportuniry is taken to show that 
disrespect and contempt for man’s household gods which is a 
characteristic of the properly constituted female mind—all which 
cruelty is made the more cruel by the fact that it is perpetrated 
in the name of virtue, and that remonstrance is proof positive of 
depravity in the victim. This was clearly the great charm of 
cleanliness in the eyes of Mrs. MacStinger. It was such an unim- 
peachable instrument of torture. ‘ We had some words about 
the swabbing of these planks,” said the forlorn Captain, “and she 
— my liberty.” course she did. 

en there is early rising. In the whole string of the virtues, 
major or minor, cardinal or otherwise, there is not one about which 
the possessors are so abominably conceited as this. People 
endowed with so uncomfortable a gift are, no doubt, entitled to 
some little indemnification; but no degree of self-mortification 
could justify the preposterous airs of ior virtue which people 
who turn out of bed earlier than their neighbours always give 
themselves. Nobody was ever ten minutes in the society of a 
confirmed early riser without being made aware of the fact, and, 
directly or indirectly, snubbed for not being one himself. Now, is 
early rising such a virtue, and are these early birds so very 


virtuous, that we are bound tamely to submit to this? Of }. 


course we know all the stock arguments; they impress them 
upon us often enough. It is they who get the worm. Well, for 
our part, they are welcome to it; we don’t want worms. Then 
they gain so many hours over us who lie abed, in proof of which 
they point out the Waverley Novels were all written before 
breakfast. Very good; let them produce their Waverley Novels ; 
meanwhile we shall take leave to remain sceptical as to the reality 
of this gain of time. The practice is a healthy one, they say, and 
they always brag of their superior appetites at breakfast, as if there 
was someting meritorious m an extra consumption of ham and 
eggs. Now the simple fact of the matter is that im at least nine 
cases out of ten your, early riser is merely a fidgetty, restless 
animal, who is incapable of reposing after the fashion or at the 
season ordained by civilized mankind ; and as to his inhaling the 
pure morning air, that is all moonshine; it is pure self-conceit 
that he inflates himself with. In tine weather he struts abroad 


crowing over a slumbering world; in wet he moons about the 
house a reproach and hindrance to the servants — about 
their morning ministrations, and all through the period of family 
prayers he is filled with pharisaical pride that he is not as other 
men whom the prayer-bell sometimes catcheth at their toilet. That he 
makes any use of the hours so gained is in general pure fiction. But 
even if he does, what then? He adds to his day very much after 
the fashion of the man who tried to lengthen his blanket by sewing 
on to the top what he cut off from the bottom. He is very brisk, 
not to say arrogant, in the morning ; but he is useless for all social 
——— in the evening. Drowsy after dinner, torpid after tea, 
e hybernates like a bear during the sociable season ushered in 
the candles, and is most lifeless when civilized man enjoys life 
most. But even in that abject condition he finds something to 
brag of ; for with an insolent yawn, as he takes his bedroom candle, 
he reminds us that he was up four hours before any of us were 
stirring. 

The cardinal virtues, it may be observed, very often have 
minor virtues attached to them which play a part some- 
thing like that of the tender to a man-of-war. e cardinal 
virtue is too mighty, stately, and imposing an affair to be put in 
motion on every trifling occasion. It lies at anchor for the most 
part, reserved for great emergencies, while certain little minor 
virtues in attendance on it are constantly on the move, keeping up 
its connexion with humanity. Benevolence, for example, cannot 
be always brought into action in the intercourse of everyday life. 
You are bound to have benevolence ready at the service of your 
fellow-creatures, but you cannot be benevolent to your neighbour 
at dinner or to the man next you ina railway carriage. Under such 
circumstances you must be content to allow the work of benevo- 
lence to be done by some such little virtue as sociability. Un- 
fortunately, however, the tender in this case is very apt to forget 
its subordinate position, and give itself all the airs of a first-rate, 
and then the minor virtue becomes distinctly objectionable. 
There are few greater social nuisances than the man who plumes 
himself upon his sociability, and makes a sacred duty of talk. He 
is a sort of human sparrow, a bird from whom you get neither 
song nor silence. To keep up a perpetual game of verbal shuttle- 
cock (which he calls conversation) is with him a condition of 
existence. His aphorism is not cogito ergo sum, but loquitor ergo 
sum ; and so, lest he should cease to be, he will be talliing. Nor is 
he entirely selfish in this. What is necessary for himself he holds 
to be equally necessary for you, and consequently his apparently 
enlakien assertion of the fineness of the day, forcing you to 
respond with some similar meteorological imbecility, is in part 
dictated by benevolent impulses. This, however, of course rather 
aggravates the infliction, for boredom is doubly bitter when you 
are expected to be thankful for it. Akin to the sociable talker is 
the “good correspondent,” as he calls himself. As the former 
piques himself — his readiness to chatter with any one he comes 
across, and his ability to keep up chatter for any length of time, 
so the latter prides himself upon a faculty for spinning letters out 
of nothing for the purpose of laying distant friends under an 
obligation. Both are firmly convinced that they are most meri- 
torious persons, and undeniable benefactors to their species, and both 
consider you a very defective character if you do not fully recipro- 
cate their attentions. We may be excused, however, if we doubt 
the validity of their claims. If the chatterer is a sociable being, it 
is simply because he is afflieted with an incontinence of words and 
a penury of ideas; and as for the good correspondent, his goodness 
is chiefly due to the fact that time hangs heavy on his hands, and 
that he is sorely put to it to find something to do. 

This is what makes the minor virtues so aggravating. It is bad 
enough to be crowed over by any one; but to be crowed over by 
people whose coign of vantage is the possession of an entirely nega- 
tive character is what flesh and blood cannot help resenting; and 
it is on these grounds that we hold that society has a right to resist 
their pretensions. We do not question the viriue itself. We say to 
them :—sociability is very desirable; punctuality, orderly habits, 
love of cleanliness, all these are excellent things; and there is even 
a good deal to be said for early rising in moderation. But what we 
do not admit is your right to give yourselves those airs of supe- 
riority which you are so fond of assuming. Be as punctual as you 
like, get up at any hour you choose, cultivate the art of writing long 
letters.about nothing as much as you please, but don’t call upon us 
to — you as model characters on the score of these virtues, for 
we don't. 


THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS. 


\}VERY one who has gone along the main line of the Great 
Western Railway with his eyes open—there are people, we 
believe, who, instead of using their eyes, put up the windows and 
read shilling novels—must have marked thelong line of the Berkshire 
hills, and, above all, their most strongly marked point, where the 
eye is caught by the eight-sided tower of Uffington Church, 
over which the eye, if it be well trained, will be further caught 
by the figure of the famous White Horse, perhaps first of all by 
his tail. Possibly those who have been used to other white 
horses, cut out in later times to commemorate His Most Sacred 
Majesty George the Third or some personage equally unromantic, 
may be inclined to cavil at the form of the primitive animal, and 
to hint that the beast from whom so lank and lean a tigure was 
copied must at least have been strangely out of condition. But, 
according to the Darwinian theory, we may expect that the forms 
of horses and other beasts should change in course of ages. 


perhaps such houses are only to among 
curiosities of provincial middle-class life. The great — 

of tidiness as an end in itself are people like George Eliot’s Dodsons 

end Tallivers, people with whom it is an article of religion to have 

“best things” reserved for some dimly contemplated occasion in 

the remote future. But the Dodson and Tulliver calibre of mind 
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Thus the Bayeux Tapestry might lead us to believe that the horses 
of the eleventh century had their tails set on after a fashion which 
has gone quite out of use among horses of flesh and blood, and 
which is kept on only, doubtless as an archaism or a survival, 
among the wooden horses which serve as toys for children. 
We should therefore be rash if we were to pronounce judg- 
ment offhand that the White Horse carved on the side of 
the “Mons Albi Equi” of Berkshire may not have been a true 
representation of what horses were in those remote times when 
the was wrought. And it is at least certain that it is not 
the only horse of the , as others of exactly the same cut are to 
be found on early British coins. At all events, whether those who 
are learned in horseflesh would approve of him or not, the White 
Horse is there on the side of the hill to which he has given his 
name at least since the twelfth century, and where he was doubt- 
less carved very many centuries before that. Readers of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes will perhaps start at this last saying, and they may rise 
up in defence of the “ tradition ” which assigns to the White Horse 
a date three centuries only before the twelfth. It would be rank 
heresy in many eyes to doubt that Alfred’s victory of /Escesdiin 
was won at this end of the downs, and that the White Horse was 
carved—Mr. Hughes has given us a picture of Alfred’s army in 
the very act of carving it—to commemorate the momentary gleam of 
success which shone on the West Saxon arms in the year of 
battles. That year may perhaps be most reverentially described as 
the eve—such an event may surely have a whole year to its eve, 
and a Pythian period to its octave—of the foundation of University 
College. The truth is that this is one of the best cases of 
the untrustworthiness, or rather of the non-existence, of what is 
called tradition. People tell you, wherever you go, that there 
is a “tradition” about such a place, that so and so did so and 
so there. Now a real tradition, when it can be found, is always 
of some value. It is quite certain not to give the exact 
truth; but it is equally certain to give something which has 
grown out of the truth, and the way in which it has grown out 
of it is always instructive. By a real tradition we do not 
necessarily mean that the story should have been handed down 
from father to son to the present moment without being committed 
to writing; it is enough if it has been in any way really preserved 
on the spot, uninfluenced by anything from outside, whether the 
records of chroniclers or the guesses of antiquaries. But a genuine 
tradition of this kind is a thing which is hardly ever to be found. 
‘When we come to look into the evidence of a so-called tradition, 
it almost always turns out to have no better root than the guess, 
lucky or unlucky, of some antiquary a century or two back. The 
local wise man gives his opinion that the thing was so; the 
opinion, especially if it be thought to be to the credit of the 
district, is readily adopted by his neighbours; in the next gene- 
ration the opinion is no longer an opinion, it has become a 
tradition on which it would be a slur on the honour of the district 
to cast any doubt. How little what calls itself tradition is really 
worth is shown by the fact that so many so-called traditions can 
be upset by distinct documentary evidence in black and white. 
To take a familiar instance, local belief, and what calls itself 
local tradition, assert that Edward the Second was born ina 
certain room in Caernarvon Oastle. It is absolutely certain that 
he was not born there, because it is known from records that 
that part of the castle was built by himself. Some one who 
lmew that Edward was born at Caernarvon, but who did not 
know the dates of the building of the different parts of the castle, 
must have risked a guess that this particular room was the place ; 
the guess was adopted; what one man said was likely to have 
happened, the next man said certainly did happen ; and so, in a very 
short time, the guess would become a tradition which it would be a 
point of local honour to maintain. We cannot in the same way prove 
that the White Horse was not carved by Alfred because there 
most certainly was no record made at the time when it was carved ; 
but there is no reason to think that it was carved by him, beyond 
the guess of a local antiquary of the last century, while there are 
many strong reasons to make us think that it was not. 

e whole matter of the White Horse, and of the historical 
events connected with the Berkshire Downs, has been within 
the last two years worked out with great care by Mr. James 
Parker in the course of several rs read before the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, followed by excursions 
of the members of the Society to the spot. Mr. Parker has 
also gone most minutely into the boundaries of the district as laid 
down in the various ancient charters. In short, he has got toge- 
ther materials for a fuller local monograph of the highest value. 
The calm and well-reasoned way in which Mr. Parker makes 
out every point of his case from the records of the Chronicles 
conan with the appearances of the ground forms an amusing 
contrast to the impetuous way in which Mr. Hughes accepts “ the 
local tradition,” which turns out to be no tradition at all, but the 
mere guess of an antiq named Wise in the first half of the 
last century. The “tradition” or guess places Alfred’s battle of 
AEscesdiin at the western end of the ridge; it believes that the 
White Horse was cut out by the victorious English to com- 
memorate the victory; it is even driven to believe that such a 
vast earthwork as U: on Castle just above the Horse was thrown 
up either by Danes or English, it does not much matter which, as 
an evening’s amusement after a day of marching or fighting. Then 
there is a detached point near the Horse, which the story calls 
Dragon Hill, where the more zealous believe that St. George killed 
the Dragon; but no one seems to have been ~~; enough to guess 
that there Alfred raised the Dragon of Wessex. For all this, as far 


as we know, there is absolutely no groundwork beyond the modern 
name of a house—not a parish—called Ashdown Park, towards this 
end of the ridge. But any one who compares the ground with the 
Chronicles, without troubling himself about “traditions” or 
guesses, will see, as Mr. Parker sees, that the battle must have been 
fought at the other end of the Downs, the end looking towards 
Wallingford and Reading. Aiscesdiin—in modern English Ashdown 
—is not any particular spot, Ashdown Park or any other; it is the 
name of the whole range of hills. This is made perfectly plain by 
the language of the Chronicles under the year 1006. ere is & 
central point on the hill, marking, it would seem, its greatest 
height and looking out over a wide view to the north, which sfill, 
under the corrupted shape of Cuckamsley, keeps its ancient name 
of Cwichelmeshlew. In modern form this ought to be Quickelmslow 
or perhaps Quitchelmslow ; the hlew or low being a vast barrow which 
is now unluckily partly broken down, and so surrounded by wood 
that the clump and not the tump is the object which catches the 
eye in the distant view. Whether the strange form of Scutchamsfly, 
which the place bears on the ordnance map, keeps, in the unex- 
pected f, any trace of the old aspirated sound of Al in Alew, or 


whether it is a mere misreading or misprinting, we will not 
sume to guess. Nor will we venture to guess hat was the ediiieal 
date or object for which Cwichelmes was raised. One can 


hardly doubt that it takes its English name from Cwichelm, one of 
the first two Christian Kings of the West-Saxons ; but, as he was a 
Christian King who in 636 was baptized at Dorchester, and died 
the same year, his burying-place would be far more likely to be 
found in the minster of Dorchester—for Sherborne and even Win- 
chester were not yet—than in this heathenish-looking tamp on the 
top of the hill. it may be far older than the time of Cwichelm. 
It may be a beacon, it may be a boundary; it may mark the extent 
of the three thousand hides of land “ be ‘Aiscesdune ” which in 647 
Kenwealh gave to his kinsman Cuthred, the son of Owichelm ; but 
at any rate Cwichelmshlew became in Berkshire what Penenden 
Heath was in Kent. It was, as appears from a charter, in Coder 
Diplomaticus, iii. 292, the place of gathering for the great Gemét of 
the shire. No place could be fitter for the 3 than this cen- 
tral height. For a district like Berkshi ong narrow district, 

with a strip on each side along a range of hills—a spot on the t of 
the hill was far more central than any town or other place on either 
side ofit. And a place of meeting it remained till very late times ; for, 
according to the local books—which on that kind of point may be 
trusted—a fair went on there till the reign of James the First. 
The place then was in every way one of the most conspicuous and 
well known in the district; and in the beginning of the eleventh 
century a saying was current that, if the Danes ever got up to 
Cwichelmeshleew, they would never go to the sea again. It is plain 
that this prophecy, like so many others, is capable of two opposite 
meanings; but, at any rate, the Danish army in 1006 was anxious 
to prove its truth. The story is told, in one of the most graphic 
and even sarcastic of Chronicles, how, after St. Martin‘s 
mass, the Danes set forth from their “ frithstool” in Wight, and 


after their old wont, and kindled their “ war beacons” as they went. 
Thence they went to Wallingford, and burned the whole town; 
then they tarried one night at Cholsey, and then they went along 
AEscesdiin to Cwichelmeshlew (wendon him pa andlang Aisces< 
dune to Cwichelmeshlewe). othing in human language can 
be plainer; no one can conceive that Danes or anybody else evet 
marched from Cholsey to Cwichelmeshlew i Park ; 
but they went up the hill—mons qui vocatur dune,” as it 
appears in King Eadred’s Charter i Dipl. v. 331)—and went 
allege the ridge till they came tothe great barrow. They then 
went back by another way; that is, they marched down tho 
other side of the hill to the south. e meaning of tin, 
then, as taking in the whole range, is perfectly clear. As far 
as the name goes, Alfred’s battle may have been fought at 
any point of the hill, on its tep, on its sides, on the lower 
rising ground below it—the “campestris A%scesdun latitudo” of 
Asser—at any part of the range which may fit in with our 
accounts in other respects. Being thus set from any par- 
ticular “ traditional” site, we shall easily see that the battle of 
871, the year of the nine pitched battles, must have been fought at 
the eastern, and not at the western, end of the Downs. In 871, 
as in 1006, the headquarters of the Danes were at Reading. The 
battle of Aiscesdtin was fought eleven — after they got there ; 
but in that time two mae had-been fought already. the third 
day two of their Earls ridden out to plunder and reconnoitre, 
and had been defeated, and one of them slain, by the English 
Ealdorman A&thelwulf. Four days after that there had been a 
ht at Reading itself, in which the Danes had the victory and 
thelwulf was slain. Four days later is the fight “on 
Escesdiine” itself; by that time King £thelred and.his brother the 
Etheling Alfred had come at the head of their whole force. We 
cannot follow Mr. Parker into every detail of his topographical 
ent; but it would need some bef strong argument the 

other way to take us to the other end of the hills. Surely, unless 
some ial reason forces us to place it somewhere else, we should 
place the operations of these four days, like the operations of the 
seven days before them, at the end of xin nearest to 
Reading. Mr. Parker has found a very good site at Lowbury Hill, 
and, if anybody wants a “ traditional” name, there is “the King’s 
Standing-ground.” The King who stood on that ground is just as 
likely to have been Charles the First as Athelred ; still the name 


most likely does record some act of some Kin, and it is 
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so far better than a sheer invention like the tale of the White 
Horse. That all this part of the campaign took place within a 
very narrow compass is further by the intervals between, 
the fights. e the first three battles all come within eleven 
days, fourteen days between Aéscesdiin and the next battle 
at Basing in Hampshire, and two months between that and the 
battle at Merton in Surrey, where Bishop Heahmund was killed 
and where King AZthelred seems to have come by his death-wound. 
The whole range of the Downs is a country full of interest, a 
country full of remains which were ancient,in the time of Alfred. 
The view takes in the whole borderland of Mercia and Wessex, 
the scene of so much of our earlier, and of a good deal also of our 
later, history. To the west lies the famous cromlech which bears 
the name of Wayland, Weland the famous smith of Teutonic legend, 
fhough Mr. Parker again doubts whether it is anything better 
than a guess which connects this primeval relic with the 
“Welandes smiddéa” of King Eadred’s charter” (Cod. Dipl. v. 
32? This we do not pretend to decide; but it staikes us that 
. Parker goes a step too far when he doubts, what is quite 

another question, whether the “ Welandes smidéa” means the 
mythical Weland. The cromlech belongs to the race, whoever 
they were, that built cromlechs; the White Horse, the “ castle” 
as it is called, above it, the other “ castle ” at Letcombe, the mass 
of the remains which cover the hill, are doubtless British works 
which looked much the same at the time of the fight of Auscesdiin 
as they look now. Of the many barrows on the hill some 
can be identified with the various “hlewas” spoken of in the 
eharters, probably Hildeshlew, Wuttoceshlew, and others. And, 
at any rate the “Icenhild weg” and the “ portstret ” of the char- 
ters are there still, and bear their ancient names with hardly any 
change. The “Ickleton way,” as the maps call it, is a broad 
grassy road, running along the top of the hills, on which cultiva- 
tion has encroached but slightly, and along the side of which we 
ever and anon come on one of the thorn-trees which are character- 
istic of the district, and one of which is spoken of in Asser's 
account of the fight at Auscesdin. The whole line is one of those 
districts where nature and history combine to give a certain free- 
dom and buoyancy of spirit. And its charm is none the less, if its 
historical associations are searched out by the light of real facts 
and real arguments, instead of by the easy process of taking guesses 
on trust. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
COMMITTEE. 


_— Report of the Committee on the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission deserves attentive study. Many schoolmasters desired 
reform, and they are now threatened with revolution. They prayed 
for a capful of wind, and angry Heaven answered with a hurricane. 
The motive power which was sought for the improvement of old- 
fashioned ar schools has been used to launch them ona 
wild career of innovation of which it is impossible to see the end. 
The Commissioners, calmly confident in the superiority of their 
own principles, ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm. The 
coach which they drive has come to move at such an accele- 
trated pace that sober people of various parties are likely to 
combine in holding on behind and trying to put on the drag. 
One of the witnesses said that he thought it would be “ very 
satisfactory to the people of England” if the preamble of 
the Endowed Schools Act contained a distinct recognition 
that the promotion of Christianity was one of the main 
designs of the founders of Endowed Schools. It would perhaps 
be said by the authors of the Act that this, which is not said, is 
implied, and of course it ought to be implied. But it has become 
dangerous to trust to implications, When the Endowed Schools 
Bill was brought in by Mr. Forster, he said that good schools had 
nothing to fear from its operation; but unfortunately the Head- 
Masters and Governing Bodies of some of the best schools in 
England are greatly terrified by what the Commissioners have done, 
and still more by what the Commissioners have said. When Mr. 
Forster's words are quoted against the Commissioners, it is 
answered that all depends on what is meant by a good school. 
One of the Commissioners under the Act, who was Secretary to 
the Schools’ Inquiry Commission on whose Report the Act 

urports to be founded, thinks that the people of England have 
insufficiently read the Blue-book of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sioners. We can only hope that he may not have to make the 
same complaint as to the Blue-book of the Committee which has 
lately inquired into the conduct of his own Commission. We do 
not think that any impartial person can read the evidence which 
relates to King Edward VI.’s School at Birmingham without con- 
cluding that the Commissioners have gone much too far in inter- 
fering with an undeniably efficient school. They are wanting in 
pros practical wisdom which might have taught them to let well 

one. 

It is, however, difficult to convey any adequate notion of details 
within the compass of an article, and therefore we will turn to 
one or two matters of principle. To put the matter plainly, the 
Conservative and Church party were, perhaps through their own 
fault, deceived as to the consequences of a Bill which they allowed 
to pass with less discussion than was due to its importance. It is 
only just to say that the Commissioners under the Act were them- 
selves ane at the operation which has been given to the 
seventeenth section of it. Lawyers of course know that the 
marginal note to a section of an Act of Parliament is not part of 


the Act, and cannot be quoted in a court of law in support of a pro- 
posed construction of the section. But members of Parliament 
who are not lawyers are apt, when a Bill is brought in by a de- 

ent of Government, to look at the marginal notes to discover 
the intention of its authors. Mr. Forster brought in this 
Bill, with these words in the margin of Section 17)“ Governing 
Body not to be disqualified on ground of religious opinions” ; 
and Mr. Forster’s department instructed counsel te argue before 
certain members of the Privy Council that the effect of the clause 
was contrary to that of the marginal note, and that under it in- 
cumbents of parishes were disqualified to be members of Governi 
Bodies as incumbents. This episode in the history of the Endow 
Schools Commission deserves the fullest possible pulflicity. In 
many ancient grammar schools the incumbents of one or more 
neighbouring parishes are, as might be expected, trustees er officta. 
The Commissioners judged that it was not only lawful but ex- 
pedient to adopt this provision, and accordingly their early schemes 
contained it. But the Committee of Council on Education, urged 
by Nonconformist supporters of Government in the House of Com- 
mons, and countenanced by an opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, rejected these schemes on the ground that this pro- 
vision was illegal. In order to settle the question thus 
raised a sort of friendly suit was instituted between the Committee 
of Council and the Commissioners, and this suit was heard before 
certain legal members of the Privy Council selected for that purpose. 
We are informed that the Solicitor-General delivered a powerful 
argument against the legality of these er officio trustees, and we 
infer that this argument prevailed. We know, or at least we have 
read in the Blue-book, that the Lord Chancellor has declared that 
his opinion is opposed to that which was given by the Law Officers. 
We also know that the construction which has been thus adopted 
of the seventeenth section of the Act is opposed to that which 
every reader of the marginal note would have supposed to be its 
meaning. We also know that in this as in other similar cases, one of 
the parties to the suit being a department of the Government, the 
same department selected the members of the Court which heard 
the suit. Lastly, the result is adverse to the Church of England, 
and inexpedient even in the judgment of persons who do not 
profess to be friendly to that Church. 

The section enacts that in every scheme, with an exception 
thereinafter mentioned, the Commissioners shall provide that the 
religious opinions of any person shall not in any way affect his 
qualifications for being one of the Governing Body. The section 
was intended, as everybody knows, to remove a disability of Dis- 
senters, but it has been so construed as to impose a disability on 
incumbents of the Church of England. The rule of the Court of 
Chancery was that it would not appoint a Dissenter to be trustee 
of a grammarschool, and the section was directed to abrogate thisrule. 
Religion should not henceforward “ affect ” the qualification of any 
person to bea governor, meaning that it should not impair or take 
away his qualification. But ifthe Commissioners, following theterms 
of an existing trust deed, provided in a scheme that the incumbent 
of a parish should be ez officio a governor, it was said that thus 
they allowed religion to “affect” his qualification, because his 
qualification depended on his status, and that depended on his 
religion. This must have been the view of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, which was adopted by the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. It is a view which, we should think, might easily not be 
taken, because it depends wholly on a strained construction of the 

of the section, and there is nothing elsewhere in the Act 
to support it. The case was argued with closed doors, and 
we do not know what the decision was, but we infer 
that it sustained the Committee of Council in holding that 
a clause which was intended to remove a disability from Dis- 
senters had imposed a disability upon Churchmen. 

It may of course be said that it was the fault of Churchmen to 
allow aclause thus ambiguously framed to pass. But Churchmen 
may fairly answer that they as well as Dissenters are entitled to 
expect some protection and consideration from Government. The 
same astuteness which was exercised against the Church after the 
passing of the Bill might have been employed for the protection 
of the Church during its progress. At any rate the marginal 
notes of an important Bill ought fairly to represent the effect of 
its clauses, for otherwise they are likely to mislead those 
readers who are not lawyers. The marginal note says that 
og shall not be disqualified by religion, and the clause 

been interpreted to. mean that they should not be quali- 
fied by religion. The language of the 19th Section, upon 
which the greater part of the discussion upon the Act tee 
turned, cannot fairly be called obscure, but it has produced effects 
which many of those who accepted it as a reasonable compromise 
did not foresee. The results which it has ary are surprising 
and almost absurd. Thus the grammar schools of Sherborne pa | 
of Birmingham were founded under charters similar in terms of 
King Edward VI., yet the Commissioners have ruled that the 
former is and the latter is not Denominational under the Act. It 
happens that in the case of Sherborne there is extant something in 
fifty years after the foundation. But in the case of Birmingham 
there is nothing of the kind extant that goes back so far. Yet 
nobody doubts that the practice as to worship and religious 
teaching in these two schools was identical. When the 
Commissioners, therefore, declare that Sherborne is, but Bir- 
mingham is not, a Denominational school, people say that 
this may be law, but it is not common sense. In these, 
as in other schools founded under King Edward VI., the trustees 
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are empowered to make statutes with the consent of the bishop of 
the would be — to contrive which 
to ordi understanding would a more clearly to stamp a 
Church of England ny. Yet this provi- 
sion became under the Act—at least as the Act has been 
interpreted—irrelevant. Unless religious instruction according to 
the formularies of the Church of England is required by the 
“‘express terms” of the foundation or of some instrument dated 
within fifty years after the foundation, the school is not “ Denomi- 
national” under the Act. It is certainly remarkable that in this, 
as well as in the 17th Section, language has been adopted which 
when it comes to be interpreted proves unexpectedly adverse 
to the Church. We may perhaps venture to say that there 
must have been some clever ons among the framers of 
the Act who did not aly « charge themselves with the 
— of the interests of the Church of England. The 
‘air professions with which the Bill was introduced have been 
forgotten or repudiated, and the interests of the Church of England 
have been dealt with according to the letter of the Act. The Dis- 
senters’ view of the early foundations is that they are national and 
not appropriated to any particular denomination; but even if this 
int be conceded, it scarcely carries us to the desired conclusion. 

e Church of England is in possession, and for many purposes, 
under various systems of law, possession has been wisely allowed 
to confer title. The Church being in aap ean the religious 
teaching of the schools has been that of the Church, with the pro- 
tection to Dissenters of a conscience clause. This was the law or 

ractice of schools under the Court of Chancery, and it is 
at least doubtful whether the Commissioners have improved upon 
it. They have ruled, or would rule if they were allowed to 
have their way unchecked, that the great majority of grammar 
schools are not Denominational, and that therefore there is no obliga- 
tion upon the ee gery to give religious instruction upon the 
principles of the Church of England. They consider it to be their 
own eng be to require that the Governing Body and the Head- 
Master shall make proper provision for religious instruction in the 
school. The question what the religion is to be in which the in- 
struction is to be given is left to itself according to cir- 
cumstances. The officers of the Commission think that under this 
clause some religious instruction must be given; but they do not 
‘venture to assert that the religion in which the instruction is to be 
given must be Christianity. Indeed, if they admitted or asserted 
this, they would find difficulty in escaping the conclusion of the 
Court of | Chancery that, in the absence of —_ provision, the 
religious instruction must be according to the 
Established Church. 

These matters are sufficiently irritating and disquieting to 
Churchmen; but if Churchmen stood alone they might not have 
been able to arrest the progress of this Commission. It happens, 
however, that not Churchmen only are affected by the meddling 
and muddling of the Commissioners. Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
one of the Liberal members for the City of London, examined the 
officers of the Commission with particular strictness, and Mr. Locke, 
the Liberal member for the Borough, has spoken strongly in the 
House of Commons against their interference with existing bodies 
of trustees who were doing their duty well. The ordinary Eng- 
lishman, to whatever party he ascribes himself, hates beyond every- 
thing a theorist, and the Commissioners and their officers are emphati- 
cally theorists. It is a pity that they have misused a magnificent 
opportunity; but probably there never was a public body who so 
misunders the public wants and wishes. By arrogance 
and impracticability they have incurred almost unanimous con- 
demnation, 


principles of the 


AMATEUR MONASTICISM. 


T is some time since we last had occasion to notice the eccen- 
tricities of the person styling himself Father Ignatius. Of 
late indeed he seems to have chiefly come before the public in the 
capacity of a sort of Ritualistic Spurgeon, as he is depicted in 
Mr. Davies’s book on Unorthodox London, which was reviewed not 
long ago in our columns. But it would ap from the stra 
ease of “Todd versus Todd,” which has just come before the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, that these preaching raids on the metropolis 
have another object besides that of general edification. We 
were aware, in common with the rest of the public, that an 
establishment called Llanthony Abbey existed somewhere in 
Wales under the direction of Father Ignatius, though we did not 
know how many or how few inmates it contained; and it now 
ye that there is also “an establishment for women, called a 
onvent,” or “Priory,” under the same direction, at Feltham. 
The reverend father evidently finds his London discourses an 
effectual means of beating up recruits for these institutions. 

On Friday week Mr. John Todd appeared before the Vice- 
Chancellor to make the following statement. A fortnight 
before his son, Richard Alfred Todd, a boy of seventeen, 
fresh from anne, wae he had just placed in his counting- 
house to learn business of a merchant, had startled him 

the information that he wished to become a monk. Mr. 
odd senior, who had probably never thought of monasteries 
except as an obsolete variety of mediseval Popish corruptions, 
“could not at first realize his son’s meaning,” and of course did not 
approve of,his aighte As to its meaning, however, he was 


very age e tened. Next morning, witho.t making any 
eign, "Richard odd disappeared, and after a diJigent search the 


following letter, which he had apparently forgotten to destroy, was 
discovered among his papers :— 

Jesus only.—38 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, E.C.—My dear Son,—I will see 
you here to-morrow re fe 4 P.M. at my London Secretary’s rooms, if 
you call. May our precious Lord bless you. In him, I am yours affection- 
ately, Ian. O. S. B. Supr. > 
The flight, therefore, had been arranged on the previous Sunday. 
Mr. Todd at once wrote to Father Ignatius, requesting him to in- 
duce his son to return home, and on receiving ne reply, despatched 
a second letter through his managing clerk, desiring him to stat¢ 
by telegraph whether the boy was with him. This application 
produced a telegram from “ The Priory, Feltham,” to say that “ The 
person you wrote about is safe and well, and he will be made to 
write to his friend” (¢. e. his father) “at once.” Accordingly next 
day came a letter from the runaway himself, which, from its 
strong family likeness to the genuine Ignatian —, is sug- 

stive of a common authorship. In this letter Mr. Todd junior 
informs his father that, in pursuance of his determination “to 
leave the world,” he had already taken the preliminary step of 
leaving London, and was staying as a guest at the Convent at 
Feltham, in order to judge by experience how far he was fitted for 
the monastic state. ‘This strikes one as a little odd, considering 
that Feltham is described as a convent for nuns; but it will a 
pear again presently that the distinction between male and female 
conventual establishments is not very rigidly maintained in.the 
“English Order of St. Benedict.” The writer adds that, if his 
experience of conventual life proves satisfactory, he will in six 
weeks’ time take the novice’s vows, that he had long contemplated 
doing so, and is “perfectly persuaded that he is right”; and he 
winds up, as though to show that he had already ceased to exer- 
cise any independent judgment of his own, by naively observing, 
“the Rev. Father wished me to write and let you know that I am 
here, lest you should be at all uneasy about me.” The Rey. 
Father seems, however, to have ap sdeniteh, not perhaps un- 
reasonably, that Mr. Todd senior might make an improper use of 
his knowledge; for when the uncle and brother of the intending 
novice reached the convent at Feltham, he had already been re- 
moved to Llanthony. Thither they followed him, taking letters 
from his parents and from Mr. West, the vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Paddington, and after some difficulty they were allowed te see him, 
“clad ina monastic garb.” But he steadily refused to leave the 
monastery, and told them he had been informed that the law was 
powerless, and had often been tried in vain. 

On this a solicitor’s letter was delivered to Father Ignatius, 
to which he sent the following characteristic reply, not only de- 
clining to surrender his new disciple, but suggesting a stipend for 
his maintenance :— 

Jesus only.—Llanthony Abbey, Abergavenny, June 13, 1873.—Dear Sir, 

—Mr. Richard Todd came to my house and solicited permission to become a 
member of our society. I know nothing of him; he sought me out. At 
present I believe him to be sincere in his request for my permission to re- 
main. I shall most certainly not use force to expel him unless he misbe- 
haves himself and refuses to go. I believe, in a religious sense, he has acted 
rightly, and I should not tell him the contrary to please any one. Heis free 
to go or stay, as he pleases; and our house is open to any magistrate or 
Bishop who may wish to ascertain this fact. I am, dear Sir, a little 
astonished at your letter. I think you misunderstand the matter. If Mr. 
John Todd declines to pay for his son’s maintenanee in the life which he 
desires to follow, provided I consider him to be fitted for it, he must do as 
others have done before him—take a menial position among us. I have not 
asked, nor shall I ask, Mr. John Todd for any money for his son’s support ; 
but if in a month’s time he appears untitted for this severe life, I shall send 
him back to his friends—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully in Christ, 
Icnativs, O. B. Supr. 
Four letters subsequently addressed to the boy himself were re< 
turned unopened, with a brief intimation that he desired for the 
next three weeks to be left free from all worldly engagements, in 
order to decide on his vocation, and that “the Rey. Father is not 
known here by his secular name, only as the Rev. Father Ignatius.” 
Here what may be called the preliminary and private stage of the 
affair came to its close. 

On finding all personal — unavailing, Mr. Todd took the 
necessary steps for making his son a ward in Chancery, and his 
solicitor then wrote to Father Ignatius requiring him to restore. 
the “infant ” to his father. Rs answer to this demand came, not 
from Ignatius, but from the boy himself, who appears, very literall 

Jesus only.—Paz.—Llanthony Abbey, July 8, 1873.—Dear Sir,—It is 
quite news to me that I am “award in Chancery.” Directly the Lord 
Chancellor requires my presence in Court I have no doubt the Rev. Father 
Superior will allow me to come up for the occasion.—Yours truly, 

R. A. Topp. 

But when the solicitor’s clerk appeared at Llanthony to serve the 
petition on Father Ignatius, he refused to see him or receive any 
papers from him, but wrote a letter saying that he “would not 
turn out the young man, unless he misbehaved himself or wished 
to go”; that he felt quite astonished and insulted at any one 
daring, even by implication, to accuse him of detaining persons 

inst their will; and if the boy’s friends thought he was so 
detained, they had better apply to the magistrates, whom he should 
be most happy to welcome into the monastery, but no one else. 
“T decline to receive any persons or papers, unless magistrates or 
warrants from them, and as there is not the least shadow of a cause 
for molesting me in this way, I suppose that I have a right to the 
same liberty as any other British citizen who pays his taxes.” Under 
these circumstances Mr. Todd applied for an order to restrain 
Father Ignatius from imposing any monastic vows on his son, and 


directing him to restore the boy to his father and natural guardian. 
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The Vice-Chancellor accordingly directed that “the infant” 
should be produced in court on the following Tuesday. But when 
Tuesday came, it appeared from the affidavit of Mr. Francis, the 
solicitor’s clerk, that, on visiting the Llanthony monastery, which 
is said to contain from thirty to forty inmates, he had only been 
able to see a monk and a Sister of Mercy—rather an_odd combi- 
nation in the same establishment—who told him that Father Igna- 
tius refused to see him, or have anything to do with the matter, 
although warned that he would be liable to be committed for con- 
tempt of court. The Vice-Chancellor therefore directed that the 
tipstaff of the Court of Chancery should be sent down to fetch “the 
infant,” and produce him in court. It is possible that Father 
tius may have had rather hazy ideas as to the authority of the 
Court of Chancery, but he will now be wiser in thisrespect. Oy the 
whole, “ infant ” monks are hardly worth the trouble they cause. 
This story, amusing as it is on the surface, forces on our notice 
some graver considerations, if not about monasticism in general, 
about that amateur phase of it which is just now struggling for 
domestication in the Church of England. It must not be 
supposed that Ignatius stands altogether alone in this matter, 
although his eccentricities have made him the most conspicuous 
representative of the system, or want of system, to which we 
refer. If there are no,other male communities—and of this we 
do not feel sure—a great many female communities besides the 
Convent or Priory at Feltham have sprung up during the last 
twenty years in England, and our remarks will apply as much to 
the one as the other. Such cases as that of Mr. Richard Todd are 
susceptible of a very easy solution, nor is it, perhaps, likely 
that many young gentlemen of more advanced age will be anxious 
to take vows of obedience to Father Ignatius. At all events, his 
recruits hitherto seem to have been largely drawn from the school- 
boy class. He might appeal, we believe, to the authority of the 
Council of Trent, whieh allows persons over the age of sixteen 
to take lifelong vows; but we do not apprehend that such ob- 
viously premature engagements are common, even in the Church 
of Rome, and in the present day the law would certainly prevent 
their being entered upon without the full consent of parents or 
guardians. There are, however, plenty of young ladies of twenty- 
one and upwards who feel attractedto a conventual life, and with 
whose liberty of action in the matter the law does not interfere. 
Now without discussing the general merits or demerits of religious 


vows, it surely stands to common sense, and ought to be admitted | 


by religionists of every class, that they are very serious atinirs 
indeed to those immediately concerned, and require all the restraints 
and safeguards which publicity and public responsibility can supply. 
It is precisely this element of public recognition and restraint which 
is entirely wanting in the amateur conventualism which we are 
dealing with here. 

This is the distinction which umebly lay at theroot of 
some comments, reasonable enough in their general drift, made by 
one of our daily contemporaries on this very case of Father 
Ignatius. But with that curious ignorance of the simplest details 
of ecclesiastical history or belief which is not uncommon among 
writers otherwise well informed, the writer contrived to misstate 
the point of the distinction in a manner which must appear to 
those at all acquainted with the subject nothing short of ludicrous. 
Religious vows, it was argued in effect, are consistent in the 
Roman Catholic Church, because they can be imposed, and if ne- 
cessary dispensed with, by a supreme and infallible Pope, who is ac- 
knowledged as the direct vicegerent and representative of heaven. 
But in the Church of England, where nobody claims this august 
authority, where vows are arbitrarily made and imposed by private 
individuals, and nobody is recognized as having the right of dis- 
pensing with them, the system is both inconsistent and doubly dan- 
gerous. Now, with the substratum of this argument, so to say, 
we quite agree, as we will explain directly; but the particular 
form of expressing it betrays the profoundest ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of Church history. There is so little connexion in theory 


or in fact between the monastic system and the special claims of 


the Papacy, that it first originated, and still survives in full force, 
where those claims have never been acknowledged. We are not 
, now alluding to the well-known prevalence of the monastic life 
among the Buddhists centuries before the Christian era, and 
afterwards in the Jewish sect of Therapeute, but to its origin and 
eye in the Christian Church. It sprung up, not in the Western, 
t the Eastern Church; Paul the Hermit and St. Anthony were 
its first heroes, and Egypt its birthplace. Not till a good century 
later, but still long before the Pope dreamt of claiming to be 
accepted as the one supreme bishop and vicegerent of Christ 
—Gregory [., the biographer of St. Benedict, anathematized such 
= two centuries later—was it first imported into the 
estern Church by St. Athanasius. Leading churchmen of the 
day, like St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Jerome, lent their 
high authority to the encouragement of the new rule of life, 
though not without adding emphatic warnings against its at- 
tendant dangers and abuses; and, early in the fifth century, 
Cassian, who wrote twelve books on the monastic institute, in- 
troduced it into France. Towards the end of that century was 
born St. Benedict, who is usually accounted the father of Western 
monasticism, and who organized and propagated the system in 
Italy, and imposed strict vows on his monks. To this day, we 
ant hardly say, the vast extent of the Eastern Church, both in 
Greece and Russia, is thickly covered with monasteries and convents; 
and even in the Latin Church, if we are not mistaken, the inter- 
vention of the Pope is only on comparatively rare occasions brought 
into play. Monks and nuns are ordinarily subject to their own 


superiors, or to the bishop of the diocese, who receive their vows, 
and have the power, for sufficient cause, of dispensing with them. 
But while the particular claims of the Papacy have really 
nothing whatever to do with the — distinction in- 
sisted upon by our contemporary, the public recognition of the 
“religious life” as part of the regular Chureh system, both 
in East and West, and its consequent regulation and control 
by public and recognized authority, has everything to do 
with it. It may be considered a mischievous system, and ex- 
perience shows it to be always liable to grave abuse; but 
that is not the point. There is all the difference in the world 
between an amateur monkery, however sincerely and devoutly 
practised, for which nobody is responsible and which no one knows 
anything about or has any ostensible claim to inquire into or 
control, except those personally interested, and an organized insti- 
tution, the vows and rules of which, in its various branches, are 
matter of public notoriety, and which is carried on under appeal 
to publicly-recognized authorities, whose position is at least some 
guarantee for their fairness and discretion. If Father Ignatius 
was acknowledged by the Anglican Episeopate, and by English 
public opinion, as head of the “ English Order of St. Benedict,” he 
would so far be in much the same position as a Russian, or 
indeed a Roman Catholic, abbot. But nobody can know 
better than himself that he neither has nor is ever likely 
to obtain any such recognition, though it does not follow 
that his youthful novices are equally aware of the actual 
state of the case. And it is just because it is a fancy article, that 
the isolated and unauthorized discipline of these so-called 
monasteries and convents, besides having an inevitable air 
of grotesqueness, is destitute of the safeguards of which such 
institutions, especially when presided over by women, stand 
peculiarly in need. Miss Saurin, to be sure, did not tind much 
protection in bishop or Pope against the caprice of her female 
superiors; but we may gather from the published revelations of 
some of Miss Sellon’s former disciples that the irresponsible 
rule of superiors, who recognize no higher authority than their own, 
is apt to be still more exacting and capricious. And still stranger 
eccentricities, on which we do not care to dwell now, were brought 
to light, if our memory serves us, some years ago in the collapse of 
Father Ienatius’s first monastic experiment at Norwich. The best 
advice we can offer to his actual or intending novices may be con= 
veyed in the homely proverb that children should not play with 
edged tools, 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


oe civilization which spreads itself westward and southward 
in North America is much akin to barbarism. Accounts have: 
just arrived of a fatal duel at New Orleans, and an eyewitness of 
the proceedings remarks, with proud contempt, that in America, 
when men quarrel, they shoot one another to death with rifles, and 
are not content to scratch with small swords until a little blood 
flows, as is the custom in France. The manners of California have 
already suffered mitigation, and the completion of the Pacitic Rail- 
way will rapidly assimilate its social aspect to that of the old 
States of the Atlantic seaboard. But-a few years ago noble savages, 
both white and red, pervaded the country between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and the condition of the 
male communities of miners and of the tribes of Indians was. 
tty much as is described in a recent publication by Mr. Joaquin 
Miller called Lefe amongst the Modocs (Bentley). Discoveries of gold 
caused camps to be established. Game was killed or scared away, 
and fish forsook the polluted rivers. The Indians had to choose 
between the chance of death by violence and the certainty 
of death by starvation. ‘“ They were not at war with the whites, 
nor were they particularly at peace.” The best men among the 
miners strove to protect the Indians around their camys, but they 
could not control their comrades. These camps might contain 
several thousand men and not a single woman. Such a camp was 
“a savage Eden, with many Adams walking up and down, and 
plucking of every tree, nothing forbidden here; for here, so fat 
as it would seem, are neither laws of God or man.” There was a 
town called The Forks, at the junction of three small streams. 
This town had two butchers’ shops, and each of the rival 
houses sent up and down the streams two mules each da 
laden with meat. They left so much at each claim as decid, 
weighed it out themselves, kept the accounts themselves; and yet 
never was the butcher known to betray his trust. The principal 
saloon of The Forks was the Howlin’ Wilderness, an immense pine~ 
log cabin with earth floor and enormous fireplace. All the 
important fights took place here, and if you wanted to be well up 
in the news, or to see the Saturday evening entertainment, you 
had to have some regard for the Howlin’ Wilderness. The p 
rietors, who stood behind the bar, had bags of sand laid up ina 
ullet-proof wall inside the counter, between them and 
the crowd, so that when the shooting set in, and men threw 
themselves on the floor, fled through the door, or barricaded 
their breasts with monte-tables and wooden benches, they had 
only to drop down behind the bags of sand, and lie there, 
pistols in hand, till the affair was over. These men were wisely 
silent and impartial in all misunderstandings that arose. They 
always seemed to try to quell a trouble and prevent a fight, and 
rhaps they didso. When the battles were over, they were the 
st to take up the wounded, and do what they could fer the dying 
and the dead. There was a great puncheon, hewn from sugar- 
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Pine, that had once been a monte-table back on the outside by 

ony. Many bodies had been laid out in the course of a 
year to stifien on this board, Nothing draws like a bar-room fight 
in California. “I have known miners, standing on their good 
behaviour, who resisted the temptations of hurdy-gurdy houses, 
bull-fights, and bull and bear encounters, who always wrote home 
on Sundays, read old letters, and said the Lord’s Prayer; but I 
never yet knew one who could help going to see the dead man or 
= of the six-shooter too, whenever the shots were 


Mr. Miller pfon to have lived among the Modocs, and has 
certainly studied society in the mines. The respect—slight 
perhaps, but evident—which the miner pays to Sunday is 
universal both in California and Australia. It is almost all the 
visible religion that is found at early settlements. The race for 
gold leaves all churches behind; but missionaries of the more active 
ects soon appear upon the scene. But at The Forks, in that dreary 
winter, there were neither women nor ministers to mitigate the 
hardness of the miners. There was a tall man, asort of half sports- 
man and half miner, who had a cabin close to town, and who seemed 
to take a special interest in these battles. He was known as 
“Long Dan,” always carried a pistol, and took a pride in getting 
into trouble. A gambler called, from his d look and manner, 
“The Prince,” warned him that he would die with his boots on. 
“ Now, see if you don’t; if you keep on slinging your six-shooter 
round loose in this sort of way, you will go up the flume as slick 
as a salmon—die with your Con on before you know it.” 
Dan smiled blandly as he tapped his ivory pistol-butt, and 
said, “Bet you cigars I dont! Whenever my man comes 
to the centre, I will call him, see if I don’t, and get away with 
it too.” The metaphor here used by Dan is taken from the 
0 of poker, in which miners delight to get rid of their gold. 
n after this conversation pistol shots were heard at the Howlin’ 
Wilderness, and Prince rushing thither learned that “it was Long 
Dan.” As afriend and neighbour of the wounded man, room was 
made for him at the monte-table, and Dan whispered to him a 
pom to take off his boots. The Prince hastened to comply, 
and again Dan whispered to him, “Prince, Prince, old boy, I’ve 
won the cigars! I’ve won’em, by the holy poker.” And so he 
died. Many stories similar to this are told, and it has been seen 
in other countries besides California that the habitual current of 
thought can hardly be turned by the close approach of death. 
There is a remarkable account in this book of the hanging of two 
gold robbers, English and Scott, by a Vigilance Committee. They 
were given ten minutes to prepare for death. At the end of that time 
the only rope the Vigilants had was thrown over a beam, and they 
approached Scott, who wason his knees. ‘No, no,” cried English, 
Mang me first and let him pray.” They left Scott, fastened the 
rope round the neck of English, and mounted him on a keg. Then 
English turned to Scott, and said, “Scottie, pray for me a little, 
can’t you? Damn’d if Ican pray!” Then he laughed a low 
strange chuckle, and they kicked away the keg. Scott pleaded hard 
for life, but finding the Vigilants inexorable, he took off his neck- 
tie, s his finger rings on it, and, saying “Send these to my 

wife,” submitted to his fate. 
‘When the winter was past and the tracks were open, civilization 
presented itself at The Forks in the shape of a small judge in a big 
”*hat. Miners will allow nobody to wear a beaver 
hat or to be called by his right name. But a big man took the 
little judge under his protection, saying, “It’s all right, boys. He 
shall wear a hat as as Shasta if he likes, and let me set eyes on 
the shyster that interferes. It’s a poor camp that can’t afford one 
—_- anyhow.” Tle big man proceeded further to explain that 
e was ready “to chaw up and spit out” the first man who raised a 
voice against the judge and his beaver hat. It was suggested 
that, as they have got a judge, they may as well put him to work, 
so he ap as prosecutor of a man, called from his likeness to 
one of the suits at cards “Spades,” who had undoubtedly mur- 
dered two or three Indian children during the winter. Spades is 
ee upon his trial. He seats himself upon a three-legged stool 
ore the judge, remarking, “Ef I ain't out o’ this by dark, T’ll 
sun somebody’s mocassins, see if I don’t.” An eyewitness of the 
murder appears, but on the other hand a witness states that at the 
exact time named he was playing poker at two bits a corner with 
Spades in the Howlin’ Wilderness. Hereupon the prisoner was 
uitted. The court being new to its busimess omitted a few 
trifling observances, one of which was swearing the witnesses. 
But probably that would not have made any difference. The court 
adjourned after the acquittal, and practice at another bar proceeded 
with conspicuous success. The next incident was a quarrel between 
the judge and the doctor, both of whom being regarded as the 
natural enemies of the settlers, the afiair was viewed by The 
Forks with equanimity, A big miner expressed public sentiment 

by saying, 
Fight dog and fight bar, 
Thar’s no dog of mine thar. 

However, the judge and the doctor did not fight. Both the 
judge and Spades were soon afterwards murdered by stabbing, and 
the doctor incurred suspicion. Just at this time the Prince and 
the author and their family, consisting of an Indian boy and girl, 
_ The Forks, and they took the doctor with them. Imme- 
iately after their departure an officer with a warrant arrives to 
arrest the doctor, and an exciting chase follows up the slopes of 
Shasta. The party, guided by the Indian boy, dodges the officer 
and escapes until nightfall, when they are detected by kindling 
a fire. “Hands up, gentlemen! hands up! Don’t trouble your- 


There, that will do! You are the one we want. 
Pass in your checks.” This expression “pass in your checks” is 
common among the miners. Both parties encamp for the night, 
and, as might be expected, the officer and his assistants are over- 
come by the brilliant s of the Prince and the Indian boy. 
They incantiously lie down by the fire with their three heads close 
together, so that the Prince can cover them all with a big double- 
barrelled gun. “ It’s your pot, Prince, take it down. You hold 
the pa Called us on a dead hand, you did.” These words 
indicate surrender. The officers are dismissed, much to the dis- 
appointment of the Indian boy, who was prepared to scalp them. 

ount Shasta is about three hundred miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, and about one hundred miles east of the Pacific Ocean. It 
is commonly spoken of as part of the Sierra Nevada, but it 
stands apart like a great tower, of which the connecting wall has 
been destroyed. To the east of Shasta lie arid, sage-brush plains. 
To the south, at the distance of a hundred miles, lies the 
Sacramento Valley. “Silver rivers run here, the sweetest 
in the world. They wind and wind among the rocks and mossy 
roots, with Californian lilies, and the yew with scarlet berries 
dipping in the water, and trout idling in the eddies by the 
basketful.” There is much in this book to support the received 
idea that the climate and scenery of California are among the finest 
in the world. The rivers have now been polluted by miners’ refuse 
exactly as our own rivers are at home. It is startling, and not 
altogether satisfactory, to observe how rapidly new districts are 
assimilated to the older American civilization as the stream of 
emigration flows more copiously towards the West. American 
writers sometimes complain that their country’s growth excites 
only feeble admiration in England. But we have acquired the 
habit of regarding the growth of population on two sides. When 
we hear that the inhabitants of a town number close upon 
half a million we do not fall into unbounded rapture, 
because we painfully remember the questions of education, 
drainage, and house accommodation which thus foree them- 
selves upon our Parliament. ‘The questions which arise 
in a newly civilized country like California are different, 
but equally important. The book from which we have derived 
the material of this article was written for the purpose of discussing 
that most painful of all questions, the fate of the native races 
whom the immigrants have dispossessed. Much power of imagina- 
tion has been employed to excite sympathy for the Modoes, but 
their story, however pitiable, does not ditler from that of many 
other tribes. If an affecting narrative could have availed anything, 
the Last of the Mohicans would have arrested a process of extinction- 
which has now reached from the valley of the Hudson to that of 
the Sacramento. We hope to return on another occasion to the 
distinctly Indian portion of this book. Itis in substance a dis- 
course on the text — by a Modoe chief, “ It is die if we go, 
and die if we stay. We will die where our fathers died.” 


selves to move! 


THE DUKE OF ST. ALBANS AND THE QUEEN. 


ie would be ridiculous to waste words of anger on the Duke of 
St. Albans because he made a silly little speech about the 
litical sympathies of the Queen at a Liberal meeting at Notting- 
ant and because he defended his conduct by making another 
silly little speech in the House of Lords. In proposing the 
health of Her Majesty, the Duke said to the Notting Liberals : 
— “I may remind you that her earliest impressions on Govern- 
ment were guided by the great Liberal leader of the day, Lord 
Melbourne, and she is supposed never to have forgotten the prin- 
ciples and party of her teacher.” Coming from an officer of Her 
Majesty’s Household, such a speech was, of course, an astonish- 
ing piece of folly, to be ex only on the plea that the Duke is 
young and inexperienced. But he might easily have repaired 
the mischief he had done if, when the of Richmond asked 
for an explanation, he had frankly confessed that he had made 
a mistake, and had promised not to do it again. Instead of this, 
he made matters worse by a startling impertinence. Citing the 
eminent authority of Maunder’s Treaswry to show that Lord 
Melbourne had really made the Queen a Liberal, he roundly called 
the Duke of Richmond a fool, Such a reply might seem a little 
coarse if it were to come from a cabman fighting with his fare 
about a question of overcharge; and, coming from a peer who is at 
once a Duke and a member of Her Majesty's Household, it is one 
of the most surprising speeches ever heard in the House of Lords. 
If a bishop were to let off a volley of expletives, the memory of 
such an exhibition might live long after his sanctified eloquence 
had been forgotten; and, for the same reason, the Duke of St. 
Albans may hope to find a permanent place among the curiosities 
of patrician vulgarity. 
eanwhile this unconventional young nobleman has revived 
a curious and delicate question of constitutional ethics. It is 
supertiuous to say that Her Majesty is not open to the charge of 
being a political partisan, and that no English sovereign has ever 
been so impersonal in the best sense of the word. What her own 
olitical sympathies ave it would be impertinent to inquixe, and 
er Majesty has certainly given no one a right to make them 
a subject of speculation, It is enough to know that Liberals and 
Conservatives find her equally ready to give effect to the will of 
the nation, But such decorous reticence with respect to the poli- 
tical opinions or personal wishes of the sovereign is a thing of 
yesterday. It had no existence in the stormier days of English 
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politics, and it did not become an accepted principle until the 
present reign. Nor indeed could it have become a commonplace 
of discussion until all the fiercest strifes of English public life had 
been burned out, and until the balance of power had inclined from 
the Crown and the aristocracy to the body of the people. Charles I. 
could hardly have been a constitutional sovereign in the modern sense 
of the term, when the nation was divided into two great parties 
which differed about fundamental questions of religion and politics, 
when neither would accept a compromise, when each was ready in 
the last resort to draw the sword, when the fate of the Church and 
the Throne seemed to depend on the issue of the struggle, when 
the King himself was passionately devoted to one of the two sides, 
and when his party ceaselessly urged him to make use of his pre- 
rogative. Like conditions existed ina less degree during succeeding 
reigns, and no party scrupled to make use of the King’s sympathies 
to gain its own ends. There was no doubt a growing im- 
patience of the power which was exercised by the Court, 
and very open protests were made in Parliament against 
its intrigues. But the Court had always a stout body of defen- 
ders among the partisans with whom it worked, and its very 
assailants were apt in their turn to make use of its insidious 
power. Nor did any one dream of affecting not to know the 

litical opinions of the sovereign. The country perfectly well 

ew what Ministers George I. and George II. disliked. It isa 
favourite theory that the despotic instincts of George III. were 
fostered by the German Po Fs of his mother and the Scotch 
teaching of Lord Bute; and so they doubtless were. But such a 
man in such a time would have formed strong opinions and would 
have tried to govern as well as reign, even if he had never received 
a lesson charged with the despotic maxims of the small German 
Courts or of a country which, like Scotland, had hitherto been 
ruled by a turbulent aristocracy. For he found great power lying 
ready to his hand, and a crowd of the most exalted men in England 
eager to say that he ought to use it in order to defend the Empire, 
the Church, and the Throne. Such was the counsel of the greatest 
lawyer then living, Lord Mansfield. During one of the most 
critical battles between the Court and the Whigs, Lord Mansfield 
told George III. that, in his opinion, the King should generally 
abstain from taking any part in political discussion ; but that, when 
the lawful rights of theCrown or of Parliament were to be asserted, 
it was fit and becoming that he should make known his opinions. 
Such advice would cover any act of kingly authority ; since it would 
be easy to show that the rights of the Crown, or the rights of 
Parliament, are imperilled in every great political fight. What 
could have been a clearer invasion of the rights of the Crown than 
a demand that the rebel States of America should be allowed to 
throw off their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, constitute 
themselves an independent Republic, and thus abridge the terri- 
tories of England? How could the King, as the representative 
of a regal caste, and the head of the Church of England, make 
peace with that Republic of France which was built on regicide, 
which aspired to overthrow all kings, and to spread the glad 
tidings of Atheism through the whole earth? Or how could the 
King play so fast and loose with the rights which belonged to the 
Crown as to free the Catholics from those penal disabilities which 
had been imposed for the preservation of the Protestazt religion 
from the craft of Popery ? 

If George IIT. had been a man of broad mind, or of scep- 
tical instincts, he might no doubt have brushed aside such 
difficulties; but, being what he was, he could not, and he 
was pushed forward into despotic ways by the whole strength 
of the Tory party. The Whigs were of course enraged 
that the King should threaten to visit with his lasting dis- 

leasure all who should disobey his will; that he should cause 
olonel Barré and General Conway to be removed from their 
military commands for voting against the Court; that Lord 
Temple should have been ordered to show the Peers a private protest 
of the King against Fox’s East India Bill, and an intimation that 
His Majesty would regard those who should vote for it as his 
rsonal enemies. The temper of the Whigs was vividly revealed 

y Dunning’s famous motion “that the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished”; and by the 
still fiercer motion of Baker that such proceedings as those of 
Lord Temple were a high crime and misdemeanour, derogatory to 
the dignity of the Crown, and dangerous to the liberties of 5 
liament. The feeling of the House was shown by the fact that 
both motions were carried. Butthere is no reason to suppose that 
the country was equally indignant, for Pitt was able to take office 
in the face of the majority which had thus censured the King; and, 
although he was a mere youth, and had not a single first-rate 
debater on his side, he soon became one of the most powerful 
Ministers that England had ever seen. He could not have gained 
such a place ifa majority of the ruling classes had not been indifferent 
to the intrigues of the Crown, or glad that the King had used his 
influence to defeat the Whigs. When Fox was the guiding spirit 
of the Government, the Tories published a caricature in which the 
King was pictured asin gaol; and the loyalty of the English people, 
there can . no doubt, was shocked by the thought that the Whigs 
were making their sovereign a moral prisoner. George III. could 
not have incessantly interfered with the Government unless he had 
been supported by a majority of those who held political power. Nor 
are the Whigs themselves free from the suspicion that they hated 
not so much his interferenceas his opinions, and that they would have 
willingly availed themselves of any courtly intrigues which would 
have enforced the principles of the glorious Revolution of 1688. Fox 
did noi conceal his belief that the Prince of Wales wouldinstantly turn 


out the Tories and put in the Whigs, on becoming Regent, nor did 
he see anything unconstitutional in such an exercise of sovereign 
power. Fox eagerly urged also that the Prince should be armed 
as Regent with the full powers of a King, and it needs a 
stretch of credulity to believe that the Whig leader would have 
employed his powers of rebuke if the Prince had, in the heat of 
party warfare, done unto the Tories as his father had done unto 
the Whigs. At least the lessons of his early friends had 
failed to teach George IV. that the duty of an English King was to 
do nothing but assent to the wishes of his Ministers, for he inter- 
fered much with their policy, and, if he had not weakened his will 
by habitual dissipation, he would have interfered more. Nor had 
William IV. altogether learned that his duty was to express no 
opinion about public events, but merely to obey the prompting of the 
House of Commons, and to sign formal papers. It was not till 
the present reign that the Sovereign became impersonal in political 
strifes, and showed no favour to any — party. 

One of the reasons why the Crown has thus surrendered what the 
French would call its power of initiative, lies no doubt in the over- 
whelming authority which has gradually been acquired by Par- 
liament. It has obtained so direct and so unchallenged a control 
over all the departments of State and over the Ministry that, 
when it speaks by the voice of large majorities, it can virtually 
do what it likes. But there is another reason why it is now 
easy for the Sovereign to hold aloof from party politics. The 
present reign has been one of the quietest in the whole history 
of England. The only contests which have stirred up real 
anger of the old kind have been the fight against the Com Laws 
and the battle for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Even 
that anger would have seemed tame to men who had taken part in 
the fierce contests which disturbed the reign of George III. ; and in 
other — the present reign has been a time of almost parochial 
calm. ence there has been no strong temptation to drag the 
sovereign into the arena of the combats which the parties wage 
with each other; and both Conservatives and Liberals have found 
it easy to agree that no references should ever be made to the 
political opinions of the Queen, that she should be assumed to have: 
no political opinions of any kind, and that she should be treated as. 
a divinity set over both factions, unmoved by the passions of either, 
and ready to do the will of the nation. How admirably Her Majesty 
has done her part in these delicate relations it is needless to say.. 
It is usually assumed that the Crown and the House of Commons. 
have at last found out their true places, that the present arrange- 
ment will be lasting, and that there can never be a repetition of the- 
bitter and dangerous struggles between the King and the Whig or 
the Tory party. It must be remembered, however, that no positive 
law prevents the Sovereign from interfering with political affairs ina 
hundred subtle ways; nor is such conduct forbidden by any pre- 
cedents of long standing. It is said, indeed, to be prohibited a the 
ag of the Constitution; but the spirit of the Constitution means 
the temper of the public mind for the time being, and that 
temper might change. We can easily imagine how the c e 
might come about. Some “blazing principles” of the old 
kind might fill the country with violent passions, and make both 
parties disdain compromises. At such a time one incautious 
word from the Sovereign might cause him to be hailed as a 
partisan; for an excited faction would not scruple to use the 
influence of the Crown if it fancied that it could thus gain 
its own ends, or if it believed that it could win in no 
other way. It may be said, no doubt, that the House of Commons 
has become so strong as to be able to defy the Court; but 
we are assuming a case in which the Commons would be so 
divided as to give the Court a powerful minority, which might any 
day become a majority. We are also assuming the constituencies to 
be so divided and so excited that one party would welcome any 
alliance which would give it victory. fn such a case we might 
again have a party of “the King’s Friends.” We might also have 
frequent dissolutions at the bidding of the Court. We might find 
Ministers kept in office in spite of protests from the Lower 
House. And all this would defended on the ground that 
the Court was only expressing its opinion at the bidding of a 

body of the people, and was compelled to act as a combatant. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that the constitutional rule that the 
Sovereign is politically impersonal is the product of a quiet time, 
and that its scrupulous observance depends in a great measure on 
the personal character of the ruler. And this makes it the more 
important that such indiscretions as that of the Duke of St. 
. s should be sharply checked. 


THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 


we isa Good Templar? There is a class of men, in many 

ways deserving, who dwell in the Temple and occupy them- 
selves’ with the study and practice of the common law. This 
class is sometimes called Templars, but we doubt whether they 
could be considered “good” in the special sense of cultivating 
philanthropy and abstaining from intoxicating drinks. The order 
of Good Templars seems to be an American variety of teetotalers. 
They have an organization similar to the Freemasons; they wear 
collars and badges of gorgeous colours; they place capital letters 
before or after their names; and they meet in lodges and transact 
business which they appear to think important. Questions of 
internal discipline are discussed at these lodges, and the decisions 
given are recorded and published in a digest of which a copy is 
now before us. 
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The passion which the members of this and other institutions of 
popular origin discover for distinctions and decorations is remark- 
able. The colours and patterns of badges, and the right to wear 
them, are discussed with the minute care of a master of ceremonies 
at Versailles under King Louis XVI. In defiance at once of de- 
mocracy and , Simeon B. Chase, P.R.W.G.T. of Great 
Bend Village, Ba, promulgates the rule that “all lodges must have 
some kind of regalia; a simple rosette is not a regalia.” Another 
rule is that “a scarf is not a ia.” This word “regalia” forms 
a title in the Digest under which the above rules, derived from 
actual decisions of Good Templars’ Lodges, are arranged. Another 
rule is “ Officers of Degree Temples may wear stars upon their regalia; 
itisnot necessary.” All these decisions were given by American 
lodges, and, to judge from this publication, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Pennsylvania must be pervaded by a mania for decorations. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, that all desire 
stars and garters, or some equivalent. The love of ceremony is as 
general as that of ornament, and perhaps we cannot better gauge 
the opportunity of the Roman Gatholic Church in the United 
States than by observing that that Church offers the readiest means 
of gratifying what this book shows to be the desire of a numerous 
class of citizens. When it comes to gorgeous ritual, that Church 
is hard to beat, and these Templars are avowedly Christians, 
although they probably consider themselves to be far as the 
poles asunder from the Roman Catholics in doctrine. Perhaps 
they are, and perhaps also this does not greatly matter; for the 
Romish Church knows well how to make ceremony prominent, and 
to throw dogma into the background. There is, however, 
one broad and probably irreconcilable difference between the 
Temple and the Church of Rome; the Templars are their own 
priests, and they would be very unlikely to relinquish the priestly 
office to a select class. Having made themselves priests, it might 
have been expected that they would proceed to construct a reli- 
gion; but they take their stand upon the ‘Bible, although they 
seem to adopt little of ordinary Christian doctrine. A reported 
case decides that a member cannot be guilty of contempt for re- 
fusing to appear before a Committee of Trial on the Sabbath Day, 
“for that involves a question of conscience.” Thus the Society 
seems to recognize the rule of interrupting ordinary business on the 
Sabbath as obligatory on some of its members. The Society dis- 
approves, but does not appear absolutely to prohibit, tobacco, A 
resolution of the Grand Lodge of Canada recites that the use of 
tobacco, not only indirectly, but in many cases directly, leads 
members of the order to patronize bars and other places 
where intoxicating liquors are kept, and, “believing the use 
of tobacco to be an injurious and filthy habit, therefore we 
would again urge on all members to discountenance its 
use in all forms and on all occasions.” The same Grand 
Lodge of Canada decided that a “P.W.C.T.” appointed 
during the first quarter’s existence of a lodge is not entitled to the 
honours. It seems good law as well as sound common sense to 
say that “a member cannot be a Past Worthy who has not been 
a Worthy Chief.” 

The Society has been much exercised upon the “ cider ques- 
tion,” and a writer of authority is quoted in this volume as 
having solved this question on principles which ought to be 
generally recognized, but which “prejudice, early habits, and 
want of philosophical thought” have failed to accept. This writer 
seems to admit that it is doubtful whether cider ought to be 
classed among alcoholic or intoxicating drinks. He probably had 
in view that cider is the common drink of working people in 
large districts of America, as it is in the West of land. He 
could not mean to say that it is a to get d on cider ; 
but he may have observed that the quantity necessary for that 
pepe is so large that the stomach is liable to be overcome 

fore the head. Anyway he treats the intoxicating quality as 
doubtful, and he solves the question of using it by reference 
to a familiar text. He thinks that cider “may make our 
brother to offend ”—that is, although we may be sure that it will 
not make us drunk, we are not sure that it will not make some- 
body else drunk, and therefore we should abstain from it. The 
view of the quality of cider which this passage admits to be 
tenable accounts for the fact which our own agitators forget, that 
in some parts of America where a prohibitory law exists, cider is 
excepted from its operation. By parity of reason, table-beer ought 
to be excepted, and we believe there are places where lager-beer is 
under the same rule as cider. This book s of “domestic 
beer ” as unfermented, and not liable to ferment, and therefore a 
lawful beverage for Good Templars; and it also speaks of other 
drink which is “liable to ferment,” and unlawful because it is 
impossible to tell when this drink may have so far fermented as to 
contain alcohol. 

The decisions upon the lawfulness or otherwise of particular 
drinks form a | and important portion of this Digest. It 
is lawful to drink even wine w rescribed as a medicine 
“by a moral and temperate physician.” Many cases turn upon 
the definition of a bond fide patient, It is not enough to feel what 
elderly ladies employed in washing and cleaning oll s sinkingness, 
The habit of requiring bitters to give appetite must be overcome, 
for bitters contain alcohol. We thought that lager-beer was 
in the same doubtful class as cider, but we find it clearly pro- 
hibited. So also is ginger wine and “rhubarb, commonly called 
pie-plant wine.” A ae of G.W.C.T. Giles (Wis.) declares 
that “ patent lemonade (if I know what it is) is not liquor, and not 
intoxicating.” Another rescript allows “ root beer,” which is not 
intoxicating, and will not become so by keeping, to be drunk by 


members. But still this “root beer” may be an occasion of stum~- 
bling to weak brethren who may not be careful to discriminate be~ 
tween what is and what is not intoxicating. We do not now 
what “root beer” is, but we should conjecture that only a 
weak brother could get drunk on it. Nevertheless St. Paul’s w 
should be borne in mind, for the causes of intoxicatien are 
various, and even salmon has Been known to among them. 
Another rescript declares that. “to drink cider as an article of food” 
is unlawful, for “in such case it becomes a beverage.” Yet all these 
decisions still seem to leave the question doubtful. We finda 
list of “questions for discussion in lodges” apparently intended 
for people who like to argue for the sake of hearing their own 
voices; and among these questions we find this—“Is sweet cider 
intoxicating?” A method might be adopted for settling this 
question which would be much more satisfactory than any number 
of speeches. 

Freemasons are favourably known in a for their willing- 
ness to get up balls, but we t to find that the goodness of 
the Templars is incompatible with such frivolity as dancing. The 
are forbidden to attend balls at any place where liquor is sold, 
and they are also forbidden to make their own organization ancillary 
to giving balls. Between these two rules they must be nearly 
excluded from dancing, although their authorities do not absolutely 
condemn it. Ina scbendinads lodge a motion was made “ that a 
Committee be appointed to make arrangements to get up a dance, 
or something of that kind,” to celebrate the anniversary of the 
lodge. The W.O.T. declared this motion out of order; an appeal 
was taken, and the W.C.T. was sustained. But on — toa 
higher Court it was decided that the motion ought to have been 
entertained. Dancing and sweet cider seem to rest under a similar 
doubt as to legality, and perhaps it might be useful to try the two 
in combination for an entire evening, and then pronounce judgment 
on the result. We learn that ladies are eligible as Good Templars 
from the fact that Mrs. Lucy A. Small was tried for using insulting 
language in a lodge. As soon as we learn this, we become alive to 


the importance of the selection of colours for the of 
various degrees in the lodges. The colour of the d of fidelity 
is blue, and that of the degree of charity is purple. ly members 


must be careful to conduct culinary processes so as to commit no 
breach of obligation. Thus a member went to a public-house, 
and openly bought whisky for the purpose of preserving fruit. 
The judgment in this case declares that the member violated her 
obligation, and further that it is not necessary to the preservation 
of fruit or jelly that paper wet in liquor should be placed over it. 
Another judgment declares that if a sister takes brandy sauce with 
udding, not knowing that the same contains brandy, and having 
toon assured by her hostess that it does not, she does not violate her 
pledge. Currant wine may be manufactured for family use as 
medicine, and it is difficult to fix the quantity that may be 
thus manufactured.: But if the lodge have reason to suspect 
the use of currant wine in a family as a beverage, a com- 
mittee of investigation may be appointed. The term beverage 
which occurs so uently in these discussions, is defined 
to mean “any drink taken to satisfy thirst.” A rescript declares 
that “cider in mince-pies becomes a beve when freely 
used, and there is no necessity for using it, as vinegar is equally 
good.” There are probably few English people who would not 
contentedly renounce cider in mince-pies, but we might cling with 
some affection to brandy in plum-pudding. We believe that the 
highest authorities direct a small quantity of brandy to be worked 
into the fabric of the pudding, and as this brandy is undeniably 
eaten,-we should object to its being treated as a “ beverage.” 

The order of Good Templars has been meeting this week in 
London, and the or or crimson regalia, with gold trimmings, 
are described by the reporters as picturesque and imposing. One 
of their ceremonies comprises an oration in praise of water, 
“ beautiful symbol of spotless purity.” It is painful to reflect that 
London water for the most would be found on analysis 
searcely susceptible of the praise of purity. Indeed it must be 
—, that water-drinkers in London labour under considerable 

ifficulty. 


REVIEWS. 


TYNDALL ON LIGHT.* 


r public on this side of the Atlantic will doubtless welcome 

Professor Tyndall’s Lectures on Light with scarcely less glad- 
ness, if with somewhat less wild enthusiasm, than that with 
which they were greeted on their delivery in America, Nothing 
of course can make up for the absence of the living charm and the 
vivida vis which won the hearts and minds of the audience, and 
carried the speaker on a wave of popular excitement from one 
American city to another. Those, however, who are familiar with 
the spell exercised by eloquence and scientific-fire such as 
Professor Tyndall’s, can realize the effect his warm and vivid 
utterances must have produced upon hearers peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of such impressions. And as they read they have but 
to supply from memory or imagination the presence and the tones 
of the lecturer, in order to understand, if not to catch in their 
full degree, the enthusiastic feelings of the crowds that seemed to 


* Six Lectures on Light. Delivered in America 1872-1873, by John 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution. London: Longmans & Co. 1873. 
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hang upon his words. The Lectures, cast now into a more con- 
tinuous form, and supplemented by new matter which invests 
them with more of aied and completeness, are marked through- 
out with Dr, Tyndall’s well-known of thought, clearness 
of aan, and firm grasp of physical truth. In these oe, 
as in his power of enlisting the —— while compelling the 
convictions of his hearers, he is excelled by no scientific expositor 
of our day. In the form which his expositions of science have 
taken during the recent course, his judgment or tact has signally 
isplayed itself. 
tead of taking the shape of a formal enunciation or 
proof of first principles in physics, or even of systematic 
procedure by way of formula and definition, Dr. Tyndall’s 
thoughts have the air of springing spontaneously out of the 
imp of the moment, and hanging together by such threads 
as the run of fancy or turn of an experiment may supply. The 
style, no less than the substance, of what he to teach is 
colloquial rather than didactic. Taking up, as if by haphazard, 
the instrument or the apparatus on the table, he compels it, as it 
were, to unbosom itself of whatever special secret of nature it has to 
tell, and through the window thus opened into the world, closed 
hitherto to ordinary eyes, to make manifest what an endless vista of 
truth and beauty reveals itself to the mind. Startingin the first 
lecture from certain elementary phenomena, illustrated by a well- 
chosen and successful series of experiments, he makes it his object 
to point out how those theoretic principles by which phenonema 
are explained take root and flourish in the mind of man, tracing 
the special stages of growth which have more emphatically 
marked the science of optics. Toa popular audience nothing can 
be more engaging than this method of procedure. The mind is 
never called upon to master technical or complex formulas, nor is 
the memory weighted with abstruse and perpetually recurring 
definitions. It must be surprising at the end of a lecture 
such as this to observe on looking back how many steps in 
advance have been gained with little or no apparent effort. The 
simple notions of reflection and refraction have been made 
respectively clear, with the modes of quantitative measurement 
page to each phenomenon. From the simple ideas of 
the ancients, the course of inquiry is traced through the 
Arabian physicist Alhazen in the twelfth century, through 
Roger Bacon, Vitellio, and Kepler, till the law of refraction was 
laid down by Snell about the year 1621, what he calls the 
index of refraction being shown as a constant quantity for each 
particular substance or medium. The laws reflection from 
partial towards total were in like manner ascertained by him in 
the cases of various media, as air, water, glass, or mercury, absolute 
totality being only later attained in the Nicol prism. The lecturer is 
here led to enumerate what is known as the principle of rever- 
ae, underlying as it does all optical phenomena, the funda- 
law of reflection having been proved by Sir John Herschel 
to be readily deducible from it. This law is explained by the 
simple experiment of a ray F gpa J obliquely from air into water 
and from water into air. e velocity of light as measured by 
Roemer in 1676, and carried on by Bradley, and of late more ap- 
ximately determined by the delicate experiments of Fizeau and 
‘oucault, as well as its modifications by the media through which 
it passes, as air or water, illustrating in its course the principle of 
“least time” in nature, is made popularly intelligible, as is 
Descartes’ application of Snell’s law to the explanation of the rain- 
bow, with the reason why a rainbow is never seen reflected in the 
sheet of water, however tranquil, which it spans. We can hardly 
imagine a better exposition in simpler terms of the analysis of 
solar light and the composition of the spectrum than that in which 
Dr. Tyndall follows the great discovery of Newton to its more 
recent modifications in the hands of Young, Helmholtz, and Max- 
well, reducing all differences of hue to the three primaries, 
red, green, and violet, curiously as this conclusion is shown 
to have been anticipated in the rare work of Christian Ernest 
Wiinsch (Leipzig, 1792) which was brought recently by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone to the knowledge of the lecturer. A special point most 
difficult for the popular apprehension to realize in general is that 
there is no colour rated by or residing in any natural body 
whatever. Physical bodies have showered upon them, Dr. Tyndail 
explains, in the white light of the sun the sum total of all possible 
colours, and their action is limited to the sifting of that total, the 
appropriation from it of the colours which really belong to them, 
and the rejection of those which do not. Nor is it the portion of 
light which belongs to them, but that which they reject, which 
bodies their colour. In speaking of the absorption of light 
all bodies, even the most transparent, as in the case of water, 
lecturer may be theoretically right in stating that we have 
only to increase the depth of water sufficiently in order to quench 
all i t. But, when instancing the sea-depths as a proof of this ex- 
tinction of light, and observing that, looked upon properly, there are 
portions of the Atlantic Ocean to which one would y ascribe 
a trace of colour, at the most a tint of dark indigo reaching the 
ye we — whether Dr. Tyndall has sufficiently weighed 
fact that the body of water into which we are looking down has 
at whatever th, who knows what of trans’ ight 
still be a The discovery of 
us colours at ths of 2,000 fathoms 
and more must give rise to much speculation as to the power of 
light to pierce watery masses of that amazing depth. Nor is it 
enough as yet to take with Dr. Carpenter or Professor 
Wyville Thompson in the theory of light being diffused by the 


phosphorescence of organisms floating in the upper layers of the 
ocean. 

The history of the emission theory, as evolved by Newton and 
retained so lately by Brewster, together with that of the wave 
theory due to the genius of Young and developed by Fresnel and 
Arago, harmonizing as it does with the phenomena of sound, will 
be appreciated by all whose notions of the subject are hazy or 
imperfect, or who have to clear up the ideas of others upon it. 
Though many portions of the series are of course more novel or 
original, yet none will be found more masterly or thorough. 
Further on we get more into the arcana of optical phenomena, and 
are treated to striking views and demonstrations of the most recent 

ins to science. Diverging to some extent for a moment from his 
immediate line of investigation, Dr. Tyndall enters upon the struc- 
tural arrangement or architecture of crystals as an introduction to 
their action upon light. Tracing to its origin the notion of polarity, 
he briefly states the elementary laws of magnetic action,showing how 
out of the simple notion of attraction arose the theory of gravita- 
tion and the planetary motions ; and how in later times have been 
developed those fine ideas of magnetic curves by which Faraday 
was so much fascinated. The progress of science in the vision of 
the lecturer will very probably, by connecting the phenomena of 
magnetism with the luminiferous ether, prove these lines of force, 
as the great experimentalist loved to call them, to represent 
a condition of this mysterious substratum of all radiant 
action. The remarkable analogy which is presented by the 
accumulation of steel filings round the poles of a magnet, and 
the aspect of luminous rays emitted by the magnet, is vividly 
shown in the accompanying illustration. In the new ideas of 
molecular structure as produced by polar force is opened a way for 
the intellect into an entirely fresh and boundless region. Illustra- 
tions of the crystallizing force are here given in the action of nitre 
or of sal ammoniac, chloride of ammonium dissolved in water, or in 
that of a voltaic current sent by means of a platinum wire through 
a solution of acetate of lead. The result is seen in the elegant 
and symmetrical frond-like forms which resemble the effect of 
frost upon the — An exquisite specimen of the 
feathery plumes formed by the crystallization of water under 
unusual cold, supplied by Professor Joseph Henry from a photo- 
graph, forms the frontispiece to the present volume, and is the 
subject of an interesting note in the appendix. Another note has 


"an interest as showing the germs of these more advanced views of 


crystallization in connexion with molecular physics and light 
working in the lecturer’s brain as long ago as the year 1855. A 
great part of the later lectures is taken up with the bearings of 
crystallization in the case of various substances upon _ 
phenomena. Single and double refraction, polarization and de- 
polarization as shown by experiments with plates of tourmaline 
and Iceland spar, the varied and exquisite phenomena evolved by 
the Nicol prism, the polariscope and spectroscope, the magnetiza- 
tion of light and heat, leading up to the important generalization 
of the substantial identity of lig t and heat themselves—these are 
successive steps in the evolution of his great subject by whick 
the lecturer kept his audience edified and entranced. 

The heat of the electric beam, shown by the combustion of paper 
and similar bodies in the focus of rays from the electric lamp, 
formed probably a new demonstration to many of those present; 
and Herschel’s discovery of the dark rays of the spectrum, further 
investigated by Dr. Draper in America, as by Brewster, Stokes, Dr. 
Tyndall himself, and others amongst ourselves, must have been 
found a frequent source of novel and valuable ideas. The sixth 
and last lecture is mainly given to the subject of spectrum analysis, 
with a sketch of its discovery, its application to solar and molecular 
physics, yielding, as it alread for — results, new 

rimary substances in the metals Rubidium, Cesium, and Thallium, 

This attractive subject is further illustrated in the appendix by 
some extracts from Mr. Spottiswoode’s recent admirable dis- 
course at the Royal Institution, setting forth the phenomena 
of polarized light by experiments with his large Nicol’s prisms, 
in continuation of those of Foucault and Fizeau. Plane, 
circular, and elliptical polarization are obtained by different 
positions of the analyser. When subjected to prismatic dis- 

rsion, the spectrum is seen furrowed by bands of complete 
ot wl similar to Newton’s rings, diverging, in a beautiful effect, 
from the centre in a fan-like form, the fan opening out at the red 
end of the spectrum. 

Gathering up, by way of sum and conclusion, the scat- 
tered threads of his remarks, the lecturer dwells with force 
upon the love of truth for its own sake as lying at the 
root of all science. Not for profit or applause, but for its in- 
trinsic worth, should knowledge be cultivated and held in 
honour. From no lips could words so pure and chivalrous fall 
with greater appropriateness or force. e noble dedication of 
the aieatal fruits of these lectures to scientific ends in the 
country in which they were delivered speaks more emphati- 
cally mere words could do of the spirit in which the true 
votary of science will fulfil what he feels to be a holy calling. 
If anything could transcend the services rendered to knowledge 
by this and other contributions of Dr. Tyndall’s to the literature of 
physics, or could augment the pride which his countrymen must 
feel in having been so ably represented across the Atlantic, it is the 
pacchadhmaere. 4 the lecturer has left to all time of unselfish toil, 
intellectual energies nobly exerted, and disinterested devotion to 
the cause of —_ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRENCH PAGE.* 


rye is a book with no great claims to historical value, but 

which contains some curious information about the personnel 
and etiquette of the French Court at a — which, though 
divided from our own day by less than a hundred years, seems, 
when viewed across the intervening chasm of the Great Revolution, 
to have receded into the remoteness, if not into the obscurity, of 
the middle ages. The author of these “ Recollections” is Felix, 
Count of Hézeques, who was born in the year 1774, and appointed 
in his twelfth year Page of the Chamber to King Louis XVI. 
This post was exchanged, before the final overthrow of the 
Monarchy, for a captain’s commission in the Guards. apie: | 
joined the ranks of the émegrés at Coblentz, he subsequently too 
part in the campaign of 1792. The next four years were spent in 
exile, during which he sought to improve his mind and extend 
his knowledge by travel. At the close of 1796 he returned to 
France; and eight years after, wisely resolving to accept the new 
order of things, he took service under the Tricolor flag, and 
ultimately was placed in command of the Legion of the Somme, 
which took a noble share in the campaign of 1814, that ended in 
the fall of Napoleon. This was the close of his military career. 
The remainder of his life was spent in “ honourable administrative 
functions,” until his death in 1835. 

Though these memoirs were composed in the year 1804, the 
opinions of the Count are emphatically those of a Page of the 
ancient régime. He has not a good word for Neckar, or Lafayette, 
or Talleyrand, or any of the men of the Revolution; while of 
the States-General he naively says that he cannot fancy that any 
sovereign exists who does not shudder at the name. Of the 
King, to whose virtues he does full justice, he mentions some 
amusing traits. He has some remarks on his Royal master’s “con- 
stitutional vigour,” which sometimes made his proceedings rough, 
“so that what he only meant fora slight joke would sometimes 
leave painful traces.” In one of the rooms of Versailles was a 
shovel so heavy that it took a strong man to hold it out 
at arm’s length. The King would often perform this feat, 
with a little page standing on the shovel as well. Scandalous 
stories were afloat of Louis’ intemperance ; our ex-Page indignantly 
repels the change, and explains how the calumny might have 
arisen. When the King had been hunting at Rambouillet, he had 
his supper there and returned very late at night. He would arise 
half asleep, with his legs stiff, dazzled by the glare of the candles 
and torches, and find it hard to mount the stairs. The ser- 
vants who saw him with the notion of his debauchery in their 
heads thought him excessively drunk; while within his own rooms, 
and recovered from his sleepiness, he would begin to converse and 
talk about his hunting with details that appeared wearisome enough 
to a drowsy Page at three o'clock in the morning. Poor King! 
destined, thanks to his own clumsiness, in small matters as in 

eat, to be the target of unmerited slander. Of the invasion of 

Versailles by the mob on October 5th, 1789, M. d’Hézeques 
gives adetailed account; but, beyond his assertion that the bandits 
who broke into the Queen’s apartments were led by the Duke of 
Orleans in person, there is nothing very striking in his narrative of 
that memorable incident. The King been hunting at Meudon 
that afternoon, but returned in time to force his way through the 
crowd of women who surrounded the approaches of Versailles. 
Lafayette arrived at eleven o'clock in the evening, “ with a smile 
on his lips and treachery in his heart.” His supineness is attri- 
buted by our author to a desire to frighten the King into going to 
Paris, that “he might be master onl director of events.” is 
picture of the general as an ambitious conspirator is ludicrously 
inapplicable to the real Lafayette, into whose character vanity and 
feebleness largely entered, but whose honesty of purpose and loyalty 
to the cause of the Constitutional Monarchy was unquestionable. 
Our ex-Page shows more faifness in refuting the exaggerated stories 
of the violence of the mob which have obtained currency. It was 
said that the Queen’s bed was pierced with bayonet thrusts; but 
M. d’Hézeques, who examined it two days afterwards, found no 
marks of violence upon it. Only two of the body, were killed. 
Our author records it, “to the shame of General Lafayette,” that 
the heads of those two unfortunate officers, slung at the waist of a 
monster with a long beard, were exhibited at the side of the car- 
riage in which the = Family were escorted to Paris. ‘ What 
will hardly believe,” he adds, “the company halted at 

évres, while hairdressers with o—- at their throat were com- 
pelled to dress and powder these livid and bloody heads.” 

—- the most interesting chapter in this book is that in which 
the establishment of Royal at the Court of Versailles is 
described. They were divided into two classes—Pages of the 
Chamber and Pages of the Great Stable. To be received as 
it was n to prove at least two hundred years of direct noble 
descent, and to have an allowance of six hundred livres for minor 
expenses. Of all further care and expense the parent of the Page 
was relieved. The Pages of the Chamber were eight in number; 
their service was entirely within the Palace, al as it did not 
require height or strength, often began at nine years old. i 
to their small number, the education which they received was 
much better than that bestowed upon the Pages of the Stable. 
Their duty consisted in being present at the King’s levée, in attend- 
ing him to mass, lighting him upstairs on returning from hunting, 
and presenting his slippers on his retiring to bed. When we learn 


* Recollections of a Page at the Court of Louis XVI. Edited from the 
French by Charlotte Yonge. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1873. 


that one dress alone for a Page of the Chamber cost fifteen hundred 
livres, it is not surprising “ that the economical spirit of Cardinal 
de Brienne did not forget the pages.” Their number was largely 
reduced, and the two classes merged in the nt of 
the Grand Stable. The Pages of the Stable were a much more 
noisy and independent set of x gentlemen. It is curious to 
find that something very like the Eton system of “ ing” was 
one of their most cherished traditions. The authority of the 
elders over the new ones resembled a kind of oligarchy. The first 
year was passed in the novitiate of being a fresh boy, and a very 
severe novitiate it was. The most perfect and ive obedience 
was the first quality of a fresh boy. A fresh boy had no property ; 
he was obliged to obey the slightest sign of a senior, and his 
slightest faults were severely punished with tasks or stripes. In 
addition to Eton “ fagoing,” we find something like “ Winchester 
slang.” One of the etiquettes was to employ none of the names in 
ordinary use in colleges. The words “ passages,” “ refectories,” 
“classes,” were scrupulously exchanged for “corridors,” “halls of 
study,” &c. ; and a fresh boy who called his comrade his schoolfellow 
would be saluted by that nickname all the time he was in the 
service. The prerogatives of the seniors were occasionally abused. 
M. d@Hézeques mentions a case in which a page was branded 
on the back with the print of a red-hot spur. But cruelty 
of this kind was not common; and upon the w the severity of 
the ordeal which the “fresh ” boys underwent had its advantages. 
The pages heard mass daily in the chapel; after which their 
mornings were employed in the riding-school, a few hours only 
being devoted to study. To an earnest educationalist, our author's 
description will not suggest a very satisfactory course of training 
for gilded youth. But regarded as a school of fime manners and 
graceful accomplishments, and what was of still more moment, as 
an instrument for attaching the young nobility to the person of the 
Sovereign, the ’ establishment constituted an important 
part in the pageantry of the old French Court. 

M. d’Hézeques chronicles many details connected with the 
King’s levée and retiring to rest. It was of the latter 
ceremony for the monarch, after a short conversation with his 
courtiers, to retire with the chaplain in waiting within the railing 
which surrounded the Royal bed for the purpose of devotion. The 
chaplain held a long taper-stand of silver gilt, with two tapers in 
it, while he recited a Latin prayer. At the end of the prayer, 
the taper-stand was handed to any gentlemen whom the King 
wished specially to distinguish. This honour was so much coveted, 
that even the Marshal de Broglie, a Marshal of France, covered 
with glory at forty years old, could not conceal his vexation at 
failing to obtain it. a prince of the blood was present, it was 
he who had the right to put on the Royal night-shirt, which was 
considered a great honour. One custom was inexplicable to our 
ex-P; Under the King’s bolster was placed a change of linen 
tied to a little sword. A small refection of a loaf of bread and 
two bottles of wine was always placed at the bedside, and called 
the “en cas,” or food ready in case the King should need it. The 
servants sat on stools within the enclosure round the King’s bed, 
no one being allowed to walk about the room. No one ever opened 
the door when coming in or going out, but asked the usher to open 
it; and, instead of knocking at it, scratched gently. AH went out 
of the Rayal presence ; there was an exquisite 
fla of the monarch in the rule which made it more polite 
to one’s companion to precede him in leaving the Royal —_ 
ber, so that, coming last, he might enjoy longest view of 
the King. Courtiers of the old school used to bow to the 
State even when the King was not present; and even the 
“most modernized” of them always retreated to the wall 
if the King advanced towards them, and when quite forced 
against it, kept on shuffling their feet in the hope of attracting the 
attention of the Sovereign. No one not on very intimate terms 
with the King could address a word to him, and then only in the 
third person, The ceremony of the King’s levée was quite as 
elaborate as his retiring. the time of Louis XIV. it really 
meant the King’s rising from bed at eight o’clock in the morning. 
But by — the hour receded and the levée became a sort of orna- 
mental toilette, which took place two or three hours after the King’s 


nothing but his coat to put on, they called “ The chamber!” Then 
all the officers of the chamber entered, the the equerries, the 
chaplains, and all the courtiers admitted to the entrée of the 
chamber. When the King was entirely dressed, the folding-doors 
were flung open, and all the rest of the officers admitted, together 


with the s rs. The King’s hair was never dressed till he was. 
entirely clot 


r King escaped with glee to his favourite walk on the ro 
of the Chateau (in the mouth of our ex-Page, it is always the 
Chateau, not the Palace, of Versailles), whence it was one of his 
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rising. In Louis . Stime 1¢ was held at half-past eleven. At that = 
hour the King came out of his private apartments in morning dress Ee 
and entered the room of ceremony. A servant cried out “ Wardrobe, : 
gentlemen ! ” whereupon the princes of the blood, the 7 officers 
of State, and the gentlemen who had the privilege of the grandes Ke 
entrées, among them any of the King’s e-devant tutors, entered. 

The toilette began, the King putting on his shirt and stockings. 
‘¢ The first entrée!” On this summons appeared the doctors ae 
the servants of the wardrobe not on duty. "When the : had 
where his embroidered clothes were covered with a great gown, os 
and the barber servant, who had prepared the hair on rising, | 
finished the dressing and added the powder. No wonder that from 
the tedious ménutie of so intricate a 
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chief amusements to observe through his telescope all who came 
or went. 

The observance of Maundy Thursday at the old French Court 
differed in some respects from the practice of other Courts. On 
that day etiquette ruled that the monarch should give a touching 
and edifying example of humility. The preacher was permitted 
to give free rein to his eloquence, and lash the vices and scandals 
of the Court. But the chief ceremony was the washing of the 
feet, not of certain poor persons, but of twelve little children, who 
were taken to represent the twelve Apostles. After the washing 
came the children’s supper, consisting of twelve dishes for each 
child, which were handed to them by the Royal Princes. The 
parents were allowed to be present with large baskets, into which 
the victuals were transferred, and carried home to be enjoyed in 
private. Another custom is mentioned in connexion with this 
season of the year. It was usual to serve up a dish of green 
to the King on Good Friday, however severe the weather might 
be, or whatever the time of Easter. These peas did not come from 
the Royal gardens, but from Vincennes, where a gardener was 
hired specially to raise them by means of hot-beds and forcing. 

“ Ceremonies,” says our reminiscent, “ are one of the strongest 
ramparts of Royal authority. Etiquette is the egis which ae 
tects sovereigns from familiarity and contempt.” It proved, ! 
but a sorry egis to the unfortunate Louis XVI., whose native 
homeliness was only brought into stronger relief by the elaborate 
ceremonial by which he wasenvironed. To a quick-witted nation, 
fermenting with a new spirit of scepticism and mockery, there 
could not but be a sense of anachronism and a touch of the 
ridiculous in all this minutely regulated kotooing and doll-dressing. 
Nothing but extraordinary personal dignity on the part of the 
central figure in the pageant could make it imposing or majestic. 
In an age which believed in the divine right of kings, and with 
the Grand Monarque for the central object of a courtly adoration, 
the “ toilette ” of the King may have been an impressive spectacle ; 


but with revolution in the air, and nothing but the -natured 
clumsiness of a Louis XVI. to group itself around, the ceremony 


must have dangerously approached the confines of the ludicrous, 


INDIAN TRAVELS OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA.* 


Fyn nye on the cover of this volume, which bears only the 
names of the author and of Apollonius of Tyana, we expected 
to find within it a new examination of the alleged acts and teach- 
ing of that mysterious personage, or a treatise on the history of 
imposture generally. e title-page shows, however, that the 
book is not concerned either with the miracles or with the theolog 
of the philosopher, and that even his travels cover but a s 
portion of the ground to be traversed; and a perusal of the first 
chapter teaches us that the real question turns not so much on 
his travels as on the genuineness of the journals kept by the Syrian 
Damis, who is said to have been his companion. The answer to 
this meee carries us but a little way to the main purpose for 
which the papers composing this volume have been put together. 
This object is to ascertain, if it be possible, the exact measure of 
intercourse between Imperial Rome and India during the first six 
centuries of our era, and this end Mr. Priaulx hopes to reach by 
carefully sifting the evidence for or against the trustworthiness 
of the accounts relating to the embassies which during that long 
iod are said to have found their way from the East to the 
est. This evidence is scrutinized with an industry, close- 
ness, and learning which would do credit to Sir Cornewall 
Lewis; and here, as in reading the pages of that great his- 
torical critic, we may fairly feel that the process which sweeps 
away some fancied facts really adds to the sum of our knowledge. 
In other respects there is a vast difference between the two 
writers, and any comparison between them would be an in- 
justice to Mr. Priaulx. Sir Cornewall Lewis had to teach his- 
torians that historical evidence is like any other evidence, to be 
handled in the same way and with the same spirit as all other 
testimony. To do this he had to smite down many an idol whose 


_ worshippers resented his act in amazement and wrath. In short 
he had 


to fight a great battle, and he had both the excite- 
ment and the pleasures of the conflict. The idols were smitten ; 
but the work was done with a quiet sarcasm and a suppressed 
humour which make many of his chapters infinitely amusing. Mr. 
Priaulx’s task lay within a narrower compass. He wished simply 
to ascertain what amount of historical truth might be contained 
in the narratives of embassies from India to Roman Emperors 
from the days of Claudius to those of Justinian. The importance 
and interest of the earlier embassies to Augustus and Claudius 
could not be disputed; but his inquiries into the history of the 
later ones led him to unex conclusions on the relations 
of the Roman Empire with the East rally. Of the papers 
which compose this volume, and w 4 now reprinted after 
revision from the Journals of the Asiatic Society, the latest 
appeared in 1863, shortly before the publication of M. Reinaud’s 
work on the same subject. Mr. Priaulx confesses candidly 
that his papers seemed to excite not the least interest; that no- 
thing more than the desire to supply some omissions and correct 
some faults in his papers has led him to reprint a small number of 
copies; and that, if he had been aware of M. Reinaud’s intention 
of taking up the subject, he would not have thought of trespass- 
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and the Indian Embassies 
of Justinian, By Osmund 


ing on ground which he regarded as belonging peculiarly to that 
distingufshed French se Such a result would have been in 
every way unfortunate. There may be few who will care to enter 
into the inquiry at all; but when a writer on S weight of 
M. Reinand gives to the relations of Rome with the distant East 
an importance far beyond that which they seem to have pos- 
sessed, it is well that a writer to whom this view a to have 
but slender justification in fact should put forward his side of the 
case. Thus, while in M. Reinaud’s work we have the evidence 
exhibited for the ym of showing the overpowering influence 
exercised by Imperial Rome over the most distant kingdoms of 
the East, in Mr. Priaulx’s eyes this overwhelming predominance 
so far fades away as to make it certain that, although the idea 
may have excited the wonder and speculation of kings and princes, 
it never influenced their policy or impressed the imagination of 
the people. The conclusion is certainly not without its signi- 
ficance and importance ; and Mr. Priaulx has made good his title 
to a respectful and patient hearing. 

The travels of Apollonius may be soon dismissed. The Nine- 
vite Damis is said to have left a journal of all the wonders which 
he had seen in the company of the Sage ; and, indeed, the fact of 
his having left such a documant is scarcely open to question. But 
nothing was heard of the book until, more than a century after 
his death, some one of his family presented it to Julia Domna, 
the wife of Alexander Severus. aa she ordered its publication 

recisely in the state in which it came to her, we should still have 
se unable to say whether it may or may not have been tampered 
with in the interval; but, instead of doing this, she placed it in 
the hands of the rhetorician Philostratus, with the charge that he 
should re-write and edit it. At once, then, the journal is 
deprived of any weight which it might have derived from the 
authority of Damis, and its trustworthiness must be admitted 
or denied wholly on internal evidence. This evidence Mr. Priaulx 
examines at every step with praiseworthy care ; but his toil in 
this instance may be ost set down as much ado about little 
or nothing. Any journal would stand at a desperate disadvan- 
tage which professed to record anything said or done by a 
man with whom falsehood has been so busy as with Apollonius 
of Tyana. It may at once be set aside as worthless when, in 
spite of its ingenuity, its keenness of wit, and sharpness of re- 
partee, we find that it only repeats statements or exaggerates 
errors made from the days of Hesiod and the historians of Alex- 
ander downwards, and that the Brahmans and Sophists or S 
of the East think, —, and act not like Hindus but like Greeks. 
If in the one case Prometheus is heard groaning on the crags of 
Caucasus, here his chains are seen. If the earlier men had spoken 
of the long life of elephants, Damis had seen the still living beast 
on which Porus had gone forth to encounter Alexander. If 
Herodotus could describe the never-failing tables of the Ethio- 
pians, Damis had witnessed a marvel still more nearly akin to the 
wonder of the Holy Grail, He had seen the four tripods 
move onwards of their own accord, followed by bronze cup- 
bearers; he had seen the banquet spreading itself out on the 
earth, which instantaneously put on a vesture of grass, and the 
several dainties placing themselves in the hands of those who 
wished to eat them. “The conversations with the Hindu sages ex- 
hibit that mere glorification of Greek philosophy which, having been 
administered in increasing doses from the days of Alexander on- 
wards, had at last rendered Greeks as anxious to be recognized 
as the instructors of the East as the Egyptians of an earlier day 
had been desirous of claiming for themselves the origination of 
Greek science, religion, and art. The conclusion seems to follow 
irresistibly. Either Philostratus has put his own lies into the 
mouth of Damis, or Damis has crowded his s with falsehoods 
which absolutely deprive him of all title to credit. 

The narrative of the Indian embassy to Augustus is decidedly 
more important. Nicolaus of Damascus met the ambassadors at 
Antioch Epidaphne ; and their credentials, he said, were written 
in Greek on parchment which bore the name of Porus. The 
reality of a mission sent to Octavianus cannot be disputed. It 
is noticed by Horace, and is said by Strabo to have been sent 
by a king named Pandion or Porus; but while the geographer, 
mourning the lack of materials for his account of India, asserts 
that only one em reached Rome in the days of Augustus, 
Dion Cassius holds that there were many, and s of one 
which reached him at Samos, bringing amongst other gifts the 
first tigers which were exhibited to the Roman people. These 
tigers are not among the presents named by & Damascene 
Nicolaus; but if the statement be true, we see at once the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of the several narratives of the 
mission. St. Jerome refers it to the year 26 B.c., while Orosius 
brings it to Tarragona, where Augustus was kept from 27 to 24 B.c. 
by the Cantabrian war. Thus the chronology of these two writers 
is irreconcilable with that of Dion. It has indeed been contended 
that there may have been more embassies than one, as indeed 
Dion asserts that there were; but Mr. Priaulx lays stress on the 
ambassadorial letter given by Nicolaus, in which no previous 
contracts or overtures are mentioned, and insists that no such 
repeated offers were needed to secure e where war was impos- 
sible. But, more than this, the authority of Pliny would bring 
the event down to a much later date, since, according to him, a 
tiger was shown in Rome for the first time at the dedication of 
the theatre of Marcellus in the year 11 B.c. Thus far the exami- 
nation seems chiefly to give weight to the story of Nicolaus. In 
Mr. Priaulx’s words, it is 
confirmed in several particulars, and in none satisfactorily impugned. We 
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accept the Indian Sophist, we accept the Hermes, we accept the beggarly 
presents ; and because we accept so much, we accept also the Greek letter, 
and the Pandyan or Puru, wey | of Kings ; for we believe, as Strabo also 
evidently believed, that what Damascenus wrote, he wrote from his own 
knowledge. But how then explain what is so at variance with our esta- 
blished notions ? 
The supination added is certainly forcible. It is not to be sup- 
sed, he contends, that they could have delivered a Greek trans- 
tion of a letter which they had received in their own language. 
The translation might or might not be faithful; it was in any 
case a fabrication of their credentials. They had been four years 
on their journey; most of the ambassadors died, and most of 
their presents had been sold to save them from hunger on their 
ea circumstances tending to show that the message must 
ve come from no sovereign who could command direct commu- 
— the West. But further, Damascenus mentions a 
native of Bargosa as accom ing the expedition, and Bary 
is a trading town at the while a 
of Pandya extended along the western shore of the Indian penin- 
sula. Finally, after the fall of the Persian Empire, Palmyra and 
Alexandria were the two great marts for the importation of Indian 
roducts to the West. Mr. Priaulx gives reasons which seem 
decisive —— the notion that this embassy could have come 
through the former place; but the Alexandrians, watched and 
opposed by the Arabs, had a plain motive for seeking to establish 
a direct trade, and to enlist the services of any petty rajah whose 
Buddhist faith would free him from the scruples and exclusiveness 
of the Brahmans. The people of gaza were at this time 
— and the rajah might be easily persuaded to aid the 
scheme. 

This brief s does but scant justice to the whole - 
ment of Mr. Puneta The papers on the later embassies on oe 
more forcible; and at the least they offer in favour of his general 
position an amount of evidence which certainly cannot be dis- 
missed with contempt, Mr. Priaulx’s work may be taken along 
with Mr. Rawlinson’s History of the Parthian ire as evidence 
that the power of Rome was not quite so widely felt or so deeply 
dreaded as we may have been disposed to imagine. 


STONEHENGE.* 
WE have read somewhere—perhaps, like Lord De Ros, at the 
end of the Dictionary—of some people in Arcadia (not Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, but the one in the middle of Peloponnesus) 
who gave themselves out as rpocéAnvot, people older than the Moon. 
If the course of the migration of nations would allow, we should 
certainly set them down as near akin to the famous Welsh gentle- 
man who put the date of the creation of the world as a i 
note in his pedigree, and that at a point a good many generations 
after the first recorded ancestor. In Wales, and in Celtic countries 
nerally, we are often reminded in various ways that the breed is 
y no means extinct. There is a class of people of whom Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Froude might say with perfect truth what they say with 
such remarkable lack of truth of t 
Cambridge—that they learn nothing but what they might have 
learned a hundred or two hundred years ago. But we hardly ex- 
pected to find a full-grown and unaltered specimen of the race in 
so reasonable a part of the world as Wiltshire, writing among all 
the associations of the two Salisburies, Old and New. Mr. Gidley 
describes himself as “Chaplain of the Hospital of St. Nicholas, 
Salisbury,” and “translator of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History.” We 
do not at this moment remember Mr. Gidley in this last character, 
but, unless our memory —— fails us, we do remember him as 
the winner of a prize for English verse at Oxford so long ago 
that his success might almost for a part of ancient history. 
Certain it is that Mr. Gidley’s notions about Stonehenge 
and about things in general must have been fossilized at a 
very early time. The word History, and the word Modern in 
his title-page, must both be taken in a non-natural sense. To be 
sure, he gives us, by way of ancient history, a great number of 
extracts from ancient historians; but, as they contain nothing what- 
ever about Stonehenge, they cannot be looked on as history for the 
urpose in hand. As for “modern observation,” by the “light” 
of which Mr. Gidley views Stonehenge, he is so far from having 
reached the last light that he has not even reached the last dark- 
ness. Mr. Gidley writes about Stonehenge in utter unconscious- 
ness of Mr. Fe on and his theories. In itself this might be a 
gain; but then Mr. Gidley does not seem to have heard of anybody 
or anything later than nse 3 Davies, Duke, and such like, 
except that, as an inhabitant o Wiltshire, he could hardly help 
having heard of Dr. Thurnam, and that his thanks “are due to 
Mr. E. T. Stevens, of Salisbury, the author of Flint Chips, for 
important information, and for the loan of books relating to the 
subject.” Save for these local lights, Mr. Gidley seems to be in 
exactly the same state of mind as the people who attend a Welsh 
Eisteddfod. He believes the whole thing as firmly as M. Henri 
Martin. He dishes up afresh the crude nonsense of a pree-scientific 
generation, as if it had not long ago been proved to be nonsense, or 
rather as if it were not such acknowledged nonsense that no man 
who has the faintest notion what scientific treatment is would 
think it worth his while to prove anything about it. In fact, the 
range of our knowledge is widened when we find that there is a 
man, a member of an English University and living in a civilized 
* Stonehenge, viewed by the Light of Ancient History and Modern Observa- 
tion. By the Rev. L. Gidley, M.A. Salisbury: Brown & Co. London: 
Simpkin & Marshall. 1873. 


the Universities of Oxford and 


English city, who, at this time of day, not only believes in the 
“ Arkite religion of the C y” but seems not to know that 
anybody has had any doubt < ‘the matter. To be sure this 
craze has some advantages over other kindred _crazes. 

t is hard to — a negative, but we think we could prove that 

ing Hanniba lls never rel at Marazion, because the words 
which affirm that he did do at least make an intelligible proposi- 
tion. But when we are told that the religion of the Cymry was 
Arkite or Helio-Arkite, we cannot undertake to say that it was 
not, simply because the words Arkite and Helio-Arkite convey to 
our minds no meaning whatever. Mr. Gidley however has no 
doubt about the matter; he tells us in his preface that 

Mr. Davies, the author of “Celtic Researches,” and “British Druids,” 
appears to have fully established the Noachic, and Arkite, character of the 
early religion of the Cymry, by the traditions, or myths, which existed 
among them, relative to the Great Deluge, and of which he makes mention. 

Mr. Gidley starts with a prodigious mass of pre-scientific ethno- 
logy about Cymry, Cimbri, Cimmerii, Celts, Gauls, and what not, 
out of all which we must pick out one charming , though it 
is a little long. There is such a beautiful simplicity in going to 
Verstegan for a heap of facts as specially belonging to fis time, 
which, so far as they are facts, are just as true now as then; 
while the notion that the Germans turned the French initial g 
into w in such words as war and warden is such a putting of the 
cart befure the horse as we do not meet with every day :— 

A strong although not quite direct proof that both the Cymry and Celts 
were called Galli, or Gauls, is that both appear to have been called Wala, or 
Weala, or some similar name equivalent to Welsh, by the Teutonic or Ger- 
man races. Verstegan, the author of “A Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence,” observes that the name Weala, Wals or Welsh is equivalent to Galli 
or Gaulish ; the g used by the French being often changed into w by the 
Germans, as Gardien, “ warden” ; guerre, “war.” Wales is still called by 
the French Pays de Galles; Cornwall, he says, was called Corugalles (now 
Conrouaille) ; and the Prince of Wales is called Prince de Galles. He says 
that in his time Lombardy, or Gallia “ot ape was called by the Germans 
Welshland, and hence, by the vulgar, Italy was called W d, and the 
Italians Welshers. Also, that the lower Germans, or Netherlanders, called 
the inhabitants of Hainault and Artois Wallen, or Walloons, and their pro- 
vinces, Walsland, and the French language, Wals. Also, that the part of 
Brabant where the French language was spoken was called by those who 
occupied the other part, Wals-Brabant: and that a part of West Flanders 
where the French, and not the Flemish, language was spoken was called 
Flandres-Gallicant, and in Flemish, or Low-Dutch, Wals- deren. 

This is hardly to be beaten, except by a German Dictionary 
that we have, in which the word Wailsch is explained to mean 
“Ttalian,” and “ tively, strange.” 

We confess that we get a little puzzled when we read that “ the 
Cymry appear to have resembled the Celts in many respects,” 
and how “the Celts are considered to have been descendants of 
Japhet ”—the Chaplain of St. Nicholas at Salisbury seems to get 
his spelling of the patriarch’s name from either the Vulgate or 
from Captain Marryat’s novel, rather than frém the Authorized 
Version—how “they were a people cognate to the Cymry, as 
being alike descended from Gomer”—and, more remarkably still, 
how “the striped plaid points very distinctly to the Celto-Gallic 
porigin of some of the Seotch.” After all this, it is rather hard 
when Mr. Gidley tells us that “the influx of Celtic, as dis- 
tinguished from Cymric immigrants, into the British Isles is not 
clearly traced by a If Mr. Gidley cannot trace it, we are 
sure that we cannot. But when Mr. Gidley tells us that ‘ Cesar 
states that the Celtz in Gaul were called ‘Galli’ or ‘Gauls’ by 
the Romans,” and that “akin to this appellation are the words 
‘Gael’ and ‘ Gaelic,’” we should like to set him before the back of 
Dr. Todd’s volume lettered ‘‘War of the Gaedhill with the 
Gaill,” and to ask him which of the two he thinks have most 
to do with his “Galli.” The following passage again is very odd 
for any one to publish in 1873 :— 

It is likely that some of the inhabitants of Scotland are, as one tradition 
reports, of Scythian origin. The likeness of the name “Scot,” or as it is 
in the Erse language, “ Scit,” to Scythian, is remarkable; and Lord Byron 
tells us that he was much impressed with the resemblance in figure, 
manners, and dress, including the kilt, between the Highlanders and the 
Albanians, who were of Scythian descent, being identical with the Alani (a 
— aeons “ mountaineers,” and derived from the Sarmatian word 
Tn the next page we get “the Helvetii or Swiss,” which however 
is somewhat redeemed by the remark a little lower down that the 
name of “the Scotch Wallace” “denotes that he was by descent 
a ‘ Walas’ or ‘ Wealas,’ the name given by the Anglo-Saxons to 
one of the Celts or Cymry.” We should have thought that thename ~ 
“ Wealas” could not have been given to any number short of two 
of the Cymry; but we will not complain, as so great a hero as 
William Wallace is doubtless entitled, like Behemoth, to a 
“ pluralis excellentis.” 

. Gidley holds that “the name Druid is probably preserved 
in the modern surname of Drew or Drewe, which is common in 
the West part of England.” Perhaps it might be harder to see 
the connexion in the true form of the name Drogo, or in 
Drocum, which town, from its French form Dreur, Mr. Gidley 
infers to have been a city of Druids. So Stanton Drew 
“is understood to mean the stone structure or enclosure of the 
Druids.” It does not need much understanding to see that 
Stanton means a “stone structure or enclosure,” and it is possible 
that the place may have taken its name from the megalithic re- 
mains. But alas for the Druids—the Drew part of the name is 
simply that of a family who became possessed of the manor in the 
time of Henry the Third. While among the stones, we find Mr. 
Gidley arguing that “Stonehenge being supposed to be a Druidical 


structure, has something in common with Cromlechs, which are 
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also conjectured to be Druidical works.” One would have 
thought that a writer who knows something about Dr. Thurnam, 
and even of the Danish antiquaries, would have got beyond 
the stage of conjecture in these matters, just as it is strange that a 
translator of Beda first tells us that the English Chronicles are 
a “great authority and of undoubted credit,” then that “ this 
Chronicle, although truthful, is a most one-sided history,” and, 
lastly, that it is “a meagre and disingenuous register of events.” 
There is alsosomething queer in Mr. Gidley’s way of quoting, as in 
Pp. 14, where “Stukeley quotes Camden,” and that “a writer 
named Montanus states that Johannes Theophilus” gives a certain 
description of six stone statues of Druids. Mr. Gidley would seem 
to have but a distant acquaintance with Montanus, but to be on 
the most intimate terms with Johannes Theophilus, Wecan only 
say that we have followed the praiseworthy example of our betters 
in looking in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, and that we know no more 
about Johannes Theophilus, to say nothing of Montanus, whether 
the heretic or any other, at all events in connexion with Druids, 
than we did before. 

But perhaps it better becomes us to try and learn something of 
the mysteries of Arkite and Helio-Arkite worship, as in these 
backsliding days, when people are taking to Comparative Mytho- 
logy and such like, we may not have another chance. We are 
astounded at the threshold by finding that the Arkite religion, 
after all, was not strictly orthodox :— 

The ancient religion of the Cymry seems to have been that which, having 
been is called Arkite; but which was ~ the religion 
founded on the Covenant that the Almighty made with Noah. 

Presently we learn a little as to the nature of the corruption, 
which certainly strikes us as odd :— 

The si and pure jarchal ion of the to have 
been by The of the “Ark and patriarch to 
the rank of Deities, in the same way as the Jews made the brazen serpent 
an object of worship (2 Kings xviii. 4), and the Church of Rome has deitied 
the Virgin Mary, and, as one may say, the Saints, and has unduly exalted 
St. Peter in the person of his sw successors. A further corruption of 
religion afterwards took am when the Sabian worship was introdaced, as 
we may suppose, by the Pheenicians, and b blended with the already 
corrupted Noachic religion, so as to form with it the Helio-Arkite worship. 
Stonehenge, it seems, was made after these changes had taken 
place, and the corruption which followed them must have been of 
a very lamentable kind, for we read in another place :— 

That the structure of Stonehenge had reference, as most other early temples 
of a similar kind had, to mysteries which are called Phallic, can scarcely be 
disputed. 

After a while other changes took place, and the Helio-Arkites 
seem to have got nearly as bad as Papists :— 

The original Noachic religion of the Cymry was founded on a Divine re- 
velation, and so a true and authentic religion ; and it appears from the compo- 
sitions of the Bards, that, after the introduction of Christianity, the names of 
Noe and Eseye were used for those of Hu and Kéd, which clearly shows that 
they ized the identity of Dwyvan (their Noah), and Hu (the deitied 
Noah), with the great Scriptural Patriarch. We may assume then that the 
religion of Christ became, to a certain extent, blended with the earlier 
religion, in some such way as the Sabian worship had before been joined to 
the Arkite. We shall the less wonder at this when we consider that the 
Church of Rome has probably ever been considerably leavened with the 
superstitions of Pagan Rome. 

Now it is really strange in these days, when any man who can read, 
much more any man who has had his education at an English 
University, has the means of learning with very little trouble what 
the results of scientific research are, that any man should go 
calmly repeating all this antiquated nonsense, as if it were some- 
thing about which there was no doubt, sometimes even as if it were 
something new. In this last notion perhaps Mr. Gidley may not be 
altogether mistaken. It is sometimes safe to repeat a genuine 
primeeval Joe Miller, when a more modern joke would be at once 
scouted as stale. Helio-Arkite speculations are so utterly out 
of date that most scholars of our day never so much as heard 
of them. It is amusing to hear Mr. Gidley quoting Stukeley, 
Davies, and so forth with profound reverence, as if they were 
names which could not fail to command belief. Now it is un- 
grateful for those who enjoy the benefits of later stages of 
progress to forget what is owing to those who did good 
service in the earlier stages. Even Stukeley and his class are 
not useless. That is to say, they are often witnesses to facts. 
They set down what they saw and measured, and they saw and 
measured many things whith auhedy can see and measure now. 
Thus far they have done us a service for which we are thankful. 
And there are of course other writers of times gone by whose 
labours are worth far more than this, men who have laid a real 
foundation of sound and critical research on which others have had 
simply to build up. To such men it is no blame if their work now 
often seems i re even inaccurate in detail. 
All that their defects prove is that no work can be done all at once. 
But when it comes to the speculations of Stukeley and other oracles 
of such writers as Mr. Gidley, they are simply worthless. Mere 
guesses without criticism are simply worthless at any time, 
is Stukeley or who makes them. 
. Gidley’s book proves is the singular and rather disheartening 
fact, that there are who still accept this kind of stuff as if it 
were worth something part, we have no opposite 


—_ . For our own 
theory a Stonehenge to set up against that of Stukeley or Mr. 
Fergusson or anybody else. ‘Wint diss is uo auens-ef sowing 
‘we are satisfied not to know. Mr. Gidley himself tells us with 
much solemnity :— 

Some scientific men trust for revelations to the bowels of the earth, and 


look for information to be procured by the pickaxe and shovel, The surest 
light which we have to guide us is that of history. 

There are cases in which the pickaxe and shovel can tell us 
more than any written records. There are other cases in which 
the pickaxe and shovel can tell us nothing, but where written 
records can tell us a great deal. There is a third class about 
which neither pickaxe nor records can tell us anything. And in 
this class we put Stonehenge. We lmow not who built it, or 
when it was built, or why it was built. And we see no means of 
finding out. We only know negatively that its rugged stones 
were not set up after men had carved the graceful acanthus leaves 
of Silchester. That it was built by Helio-Arkites we can neither 
deny nor affirm, till some one has more clearly explained to us 
what a Helio-Arkite is. If Mr. Gidley or anybody else can bring 
us any evidence, whether written with the pen or dug up with the 
pickaxe, to such evidence we shall be ready to listen. But we 
decline to accept guesses; and, as we have as yet nothing before 
us but guesses, we are content to lmow nothing about the whole 


thing. 


INGO AND INGRABAN,* 


QO, all living German novelists, the lightest touch perhaps 
belongs to Gustav Freytag. This is not in itself saying 
very much, for though German literature abounds in admirable 
and delightful tales for mature readers as well as for children, 
prose fiction in its more developed form has not advanced with 
very perceptible strides among the Germans since their classical 
period. There are German novelists of high contemporary repute 
whom it is as difficult to read as French lyrical poets of the ordi- 
nary type. But Herr Freytag has many high qualifications besides 
that of a prose style which is positively readable. He has in turn 
adorned many branches of literature. Asa journalist and political 
biographer his fame stands justly high ; his last published work, 
the Life of Karl Mathy, is not less graceful in form than it is 
healthy and honourable in spirit. As a dramatist he is one of the 
few Germans of the present day who have successfully rivalled the 
French on their own ground. In paying him this tribute we have, 
however, no intention of referring to his classical tragedy of the 
Fabii, but rather to his delightful efforts in high comedy, which 
will long keep the German stage. The Valentine is to some ex- 
tent in Scribe’s manner, but perfectly original and superior to 
Scribe in depth of feeling; the Journalisten anticipated much of the 
fun of Rabayas, and is yet German to the core in both sentiment and 
humour. These are not Herr Freytag’s only attempts in the draina, 
the laws of which he has discussed in what we take leave to think 
one of the best and soundest modern theoretical works on the 
subject, recently republished in a second edition. But of late 
years he has achieved popularity chiefly as a novelist. His Debit 
and Credit, besides doing honour to the best type of that very 
various being the German merchant, and flattering national feeling 
against the Poles, was considered by many persons a successful 
attempt to transplant into original German fiction the minute 
humour of Dickens, which German readers have always warmly 
appreciated. His Lost Manuscript—in our opinion a far happier 
etfort—occupied itself with social interests and ideal tendencies 
more peculiarly German; it is a truly national novel in every 
respect, and its occasionally professorial amplitude of treatment 
seems upon the whole to accord well with the breadth and 
fulness of its design. He then seemed to have deserted fiction 
for what the Germans term Culturgeschichte, and his volumes of 
Pictures of the German Past, based on genuine research and 
warmed by true patriotism, have been recognized as worthy the 
study of the historical inquirer, while they are so pleasing in 
form and unpedantic in treatment as to have easily acquired a 
popularity which they are not likely to lose. But so far from re- 
garding this work as the crown of a most deservedly prosperous 
literary life, he is once more before the world as a writer of 
fiction ; and in his romance of Zhe Ancestors obviously essays to 
produce what, if successtully completed, will be the magnum opus 
in the long list of his works. 

We have said that Herr Freytag possesses, comparativel 
speaking, a lightness of touch by which not ome roman 
novelists either of the present or of the past are distinguished. 
But it will not for a moment be supposed that this work, 
of which the two stories of Ingo and dngraban form the first 
instalment, resembles in airiness of texture and facile delight- 
fulness of composition such a collection as eg. M. About’s 
Contes de la vieille roche. The Frenchman, like the German, 
apparently set himself the task of showing what is the result of 
blood; but the Frenchman is content with a lively satire of the 
present, while the German laboriously pursues so much of the 
development out of the past as is to be found within historical 
limits. Though —— deprecating the supposition that he seeks 
to write Culturgeschichte in the guise of tiction, M. Freytag means 
to do nothing less than trace the history of a German family 
or line from the times of the great popular Migration down to 
those of the new German Empire; and, beginning with a fugitive 
Vandal of the fifth century, to reach “ the last descendant, a merry 
fellow who is at the present day walking beneath the German 
sun, without troubling himself much about the deeds and 
sufierings of his ancestors.” The moral, or psychological, truth 
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' which it is designed to teach seems to be this—that the inheritance 
of the past is not lost in the course of time, but accumulates 
its influence from ‘ generations; that freewill and 
creative power may grow si usly, so that on no generation 
is im a heavier task than it is able to perform, This doctrine 
ef the moral development of a people as typified in that of a 
family, which is only an application of er’s doctrine of the 
moral development of the entire human race, is in truth a worthy 
theme ; but time alone will show whether it is possible within 
the framework of a fiction to exhibit a harmonious picture of 
that progress which it needs a high inspiration for either poet or 
historian to recognize clearly in the winding course of a long series 
of centuries. At the same tithe it cannot be denied that the 
novelist, who works essentially according to the laws of epic art, 
has a clear right to such a theme; there is no epic unity but that 
of subject, though a corresponding duty is incumbent upon the 
epic poet not to trifle with the mere pretence of an idea. 

Herr Freytag in a few well-chosen words—for he has long been 
a courtly Liberal—dedicates his work to the Crown Princess of 
Germany, and reminds her that his narrative describes a district 
of which Her oe Highness loves the inhabitants, the hills, 
and the woods, Thuringia then is chosen as the typical German 
district where we are to watch in successive volumes the develop- 
ment ofa line of Germans; and it is happily chosen, for Thuringia, 
at the present day the heart of Germany, has remained a borderland 
as well as a centre, and the contrasts between Germanism and Slay- 
ism, as well as the differences between North and South, have here at 
various times come into direet contact. On the advantages which 
this choice of scene will furnish for subsequent volumes it is 
needless to touch till we can judge how they have been used; but 
as one of the homes of the Minnesingers, and the birthplace of the 
greatest of the Reformers, as the scene of a Peasants’ War and a 
nest of petty Courts, as consecrated by the glories of the classical 
age of German literature, as the battlefield of Prussia’s overthrow, 
and a seedplace of her rise to the hegemony, the theatre of Herr 
Freytag’s historic romance — the prospect of a series of pic- 
—_ which will embarrass him by the wealth of their variety 

one. 

At present we are offered two stories in which the more lan- 

id reader is not likely to find the most seductive part of Herr 

reytag’s romance. The hero of the first, which dates just before 
the period of the great Migrations, is a Vandal prince of the 
name of Ingo; the hero of the second, who is a contemporary of 
Charlemagne, is Ingo’s Thuringian descendant, Ingraban. Times 
such as these, as the author truly remarks, are more easily under- 
stood by the poet than by the historian; but considerable art is 
requisite to enable even the poet to move with ease amidst such 
strange surroundings. Indistinctness of colour is certain to 
enfeeble the interest of the reader, while abundance of detail is 
resented as unfamiliar.and incapable of verification. To our mind, 
Herr Freytag has most nearly approached success in his first 
story, where he had least to help him ; the traces of effort are not 
indeed wholly absent, but neither are they unpleasantly predomi- 
nant; and if it is impossible to refrain from a feeling of gentle 
satisfaction when one reaches the end of the story, this satisfaction 
is not wholly due to the cessation of the strain which any and 
every tale of the fifth century of the Christian era must put upon 
a reader of not more than ordinary robustness. The story of 
Ingraban, on the other hand, in which Winfried and his fellow- 
missionaries seem by comparison quite familiar faces, is altogether 
more commonplace in subject, and, if it calls for a slighter effort in 
the reader, also rewards it less fully. 

Ingo is a fugitive Vandal prince, who, exiled from his home on 
the Oder by a dynastic intrigue, takes service with the Alemanni 
against the Romans, and, after achieving prodigies of valour in a 
great battle against the troops of the Cesar, escapes with no token 
of his heroism but the Roman banner of which he bears the 
mystic dragon’s head in his wallet. Hospitably received by a 
“ prince” of the Thuringians who dwells ata distance from the 
Court among a free peasantry grudging its dependence upon the 
Thuringian king, he for a time conceals his birth beneath the 
guine of an ordinary warrior, takin his place humbly at the 

ottom of the bench. But he is discovered on the occasion of the 
arrival of a wandering minstrel, who sings of the very battle of 
which he was the hero, The king of the Thuringians is jealous 
of the hospitality offered to the strange warrior by the prince who 
has sheltered him; and sends for him and his companions who 
have joined him to his Court. The Queen conceives a passion for 
him ; but he is made safe against her wiles by his love for the fair 
Irmgard, the daughter of his first host, to whom he has confided 
his token. In the end he effects his escape from the royal Court, 
and returns to the woodland borders, where the jealousy of a noble 
creates new troubles. He all but slays the noble in a duel; and 
emigrates with his followers to found a new settlement in the. 
valley of the Idis. Then ensues the capture of his affianced love, 
and, finally, the siege and destruction of his settlement. He falls 
with all his men, and his wife bears both child and token into a 
dim future of wanderings. 

In such a story everything depends upon the manner of the nar- 
rative; and the author has, we think, succeeded in constructing 
a pleasing poetic picture of prehistoric German civilization, with- 
out wearying his readers by doubtful details, or misleading them 
into conjectures as to his e historical allusions. In the 
same spirit we shall not attempt to in any identification 
of period or localities, or point out where he has been more or 
less adequate in points of detail—for we are not criticizing a 


Gallus or ype tc in a Teutonic dress ; but we, shall ie mend 
with what success we may, one ate! gma ough 
ae of the author’s style, Tehich through the whole of this 
story is sustained in a high key, must. necessarily vanish 
hasty rendering. 


in our 


The following is the description of the M or duel for 
life and death, between Ingo the Vandal and ulf the 
Thuring :— 

To the deadly contest in the meadow, which the may not behold, 


J repaired in the of the next morning with his sword-fellows 
and Wolf, Beneath their feet the snow groaned; the wind of the 
night blew round their heads, and drove clouds of snow from the mountains 
into the valley ; the black canopy of clouds,concealed all — af heaven ; 
only the spirits of death prevailed on earth ; they cried out of the wind, in 
the gaunt trees they stivred, and in the icy water they resounded, the tidi 
that. of two men bound by their oath to a single hearth, the one was to 
taken away from the light of the sun, and to descend into the cold realm of 
mist. Berthar pointed silently into the dawning ; on the other side of the 
rivulet stood three men; it was Theodulf, with Sintram and Agino, his 
companions. “ Dheir feet were the nimblest,” said Ingo discontentedly ; 
“ praise those who first turn their back on the misty meadow.” Before them 
lay the place of the fight, a sandy eyot with athin covering of snow, surrounded 
on both sides by whirling water. The helpers [seconds] saluted one another 
without a word across the rivulet; they stepped to the willows by the brink 
of the shore, cut sturdy branches, and peeled the bark with their knives. 
Then Berthar and Sintram leapt through the water, both trod the soil of 
the meadow at the same time, and marked off the fighting-place with white 
staves. Then each of them stepped to anend of the eyot, the one upstream, 
the other downstream, and beckoned with his arm to the combatant. The 
combatants bowed them before the aiding gods, and murmured the blessing 
for the deadly contest (Nothsegen) ; then they waded through the water to 
their companions. The helpers retired across the rivulet, and the deadly 
foes sprang against one another, shieldless in helmcap and chain-armour, 
brandishing their swords, Steel met steel ; around thew tie wind groaned 
and the icy water rushed, It was a hard fight between man and man; 
not unworthy proved Theodulf of the fame which he enjoyed among his 
feres; for a time the contest lasted which leads so speedily to death, and 
Berthar beheld discontentedly the red of the dawn. the harbinger of day. 
Then Theoduif stumbled under a heavy blow, and again Ingo sprang at him, 
and brake his head with a heavy stroke of his sword through the iron helm, 
so that a stream of blood poured forth, and the Prince’s man sank backwards 
upon the snow. Ingo swung himself over him and raised his sword, mean- 
ing to pierce his throat with the point. At the same moment the first ray 
of light broke across the hillock ; the red beam fell on the countenance of the 
wounded man ; in the fear of death Sintram forgot the ordained silence, and 
cried across the rivulet, “ Spare him, the sun sees it!” With the beam of 
light and the cry a gentle thought fell into the wrathful soul of the victor ; 
he swiftly drew back his sword and said, “The lady shall not behold that I 
stab the man of my host. Live, if live thou canst,” and he turned aside. 
Theodulf, on the ground murmured raising his hand against him, “I owe 
thee no thanks.” But Ingo leapt through the icy water to the bank, and 
turned his back upon the eyot and the fallen man, while Berthar said 
reproachfully, “ For the first time the aon miserly when he paid a 
deadly enemy’s travelling-money into the land of mist.” 

By way of contrast the following passage may indicate how 
pleasantly the author depicts the lighter as well as the darker 
side of his nation’s heroic age :— 

The lady passed to the kitchen-house, wherein mighty fires blazed on 
large plates of stone. The youths were busily employed before the house 
in cutting into pieces the beasts of sacrifice, great stags and three boars of 
the forest, and in affixing the flesh to the points of long spears. And the 
maidens sat in a long row plucking numerous poultry, or with their hands 
they rounded spiced dough of wheat into balls of a size worth the beholding. 
And boys of the village with laughing faces awaited the time when they 
should turn the spits, so that they too might have a dainty share from the 
banquet of the heroes. 

Meanwhile the men of the chieftain were stirring about the great hall. 
In the middle of the court stood the mighty building, formed of thick beams 
of pine; a staircase led to the opened door; within, two rows of lofty 
pillars of wood bore the beams of the roof; from the pillars to the walls 
ran on three sides raised stages, whereon stood in the midst, opposite the 
door, the seat of honour of the master of the house and of the noblest among 
the guests; beside it a finely adorned space, like unto an arbour, for the 
women of the house, so that they might look upon the festive banquet of 
the men so long as they desired. And. the youngest of the men adorned 
the wooden arbour with blooming branches which they had cut in the field. 
But outside, Wolf drove to the house a large waggon with rushes and 
calmus, which he had cut on the bank of the neighbouring pond, to strew 
the floor with them. 

“It is well to be here, guest,” Wolf began, with salutations to Ingo ; “to 
thee too our lady was gracious; thou walkest in new garments woven by 
our women. How likest thou the wear of cloth made by the maidens of 
Thuringland ?” 

The second story contains, as we have said, more elements of 
general interest in the character of the Christian missionaries and 
the Slavonic barbarians; and the story itself is perhaps more 
finished and rounded than its predecessor. But the task was much 
harder to fit a pleasing romance with verisimilitude of details to 
the period of four hundred years before the beginnings of modern 
German civilization in the age of Charlemagne; and while 
Ingraban is equally far from being a failure, Ingo is nearer to a 
noteworthy success. Future volumes of this strange work will 

robably cause both Ingo and Ingraban to be remembered chiefly 
in their descendants; but there are few, if any, living writers of 
fiction who could have solved the first and least attractive part of 
a literary task of this description so adequately and gracefully as 
Herr Gustav Freytag. 


READE’S AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK.* 
R. WINWOOD READE in the preface to his book tells us 
that, “ though the texture of the work is light, the labour 
bestowed upon it has been immense.” For years, he says, he has 
never to study African literature, and he has “devoted to 
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the perusal of African books as much time and toil as most men 
devote to the study of a profession.” As the result of his eleven 
ears’ study of Africa, “three years from the life, and eight years 
Sons books,” we have this somewhat curious medley under the 
name of the African Sketch-Book. We have narratives of journeys, 
essays, histories, and tales, all mixed up together. He interrupts 
the course of his explorations to insert some “ sensational” tale, 
which “ is intended to illustrate the manners and customs of the 
natives”; or some essay on history in general, which is intended 
no doubt to illustrate Mr. Winwood e’s extensive reading. 
He is ready at any moment to fly off to Alexander’s campaigns in 
Persia, to Aischylus, Pericles, Euripides, hus, the Chinese, 
the Chaldeans of Babylon, the Arabs of Yemen, the Indians 
of Guzerat, and the Origin of Species; while he has read, 
it would seem, all the books of travels of which Africa can boast, 
from the Periplus of Hanno © Carthaginian on, agg as Mr. 
Reade calls it) to the Letters of Mr. Henry M.S . We should 
place more confidence in the account he gives of the books we have 
not read if we found him accurate where we are able from our 
vious reading to test his acc . It was scarcely necessary, 
or instance, to bring King Pyrrhus into a book on ica, except 
indeed that Pyrrhus used in his army elephants from Asia, and 
elephants also are found in Africa. “There is a river in Macedon, 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth,” and likely enough 
“there issalmons in both.” But not equally likely is Mr. Reade’s 
statement that “Pyrrhus took a — (of elephants) into 
Italy when the Greek colonists of Naples (sic) called him over to 
tect them from the Romans.” his account of the Niger 
e goes greatly out of his way to blunder. He writes:— 
“Herodotus was the first to hear of this river; Aschylus wrote 
of it in his Prometheus Unbound.” The to which Mr. 
Reade refers occurs, of course, not in the Prometheus Unbound, but 
in the Prometheus Bound. But this is a trifling error compared 
with the statement that Herodotus, who was more 
years younger than /ischylus, could have supplied him wit 
information as to the river Niger. If, as is likely enough, 
Herodotus was about eleven or twelve years old when the 
play was written, he must have shown in his childhood an 
extraordinary zeal and capacity for discovery to have been the 
first to have heard of a river at such a vast distance from his 
home. But scarcely less startling is the rashness with which Mr. 
Reade states as undoubted facts that both the poet and the historian 
wrote of the Niger. It is not at all impossible that the zorapic 
Aifiol of AEschylus may be the Niger, but it isa matter which must 
always remain in the greatest uncertainty. The following 
moreover is a strange misrepresentation of what we read in 
Herodotus :— 

There was near Cyrene, on the borders of the Desert, a tribe of Berbers 
called the Nasamones. Some young men of good family, ambitious of 
distinction, formed a club to explore the great sea of sand, and to go where 
none had been before. They passed through the Land of Wild Beasts and 
then through the waterless waste, and arrived on the banks of a river which 
contained river horses and crocodiles. The natives of the land were black 
men of short stature, and carried them off to their city on the banks of the 
river, and after some time allowed them to depart. This story was told to 
Herodotus at Memphis in Egypt by the Steward of Sacred Things, and that 
river was the Joliba. 

Now, in the first place, Herodotus heard this story not from “ the 
Steward of Sacred Things,” nor, for anything we are told, in 
Memphis, but from some Cyreneans. Moreover, the formation 
of the club and the existence of the river horses are equally due 
to Mr. Reade’s fertile imagination. Whether the story has any 
truth in it, and whether, even if it is all true, the river was the 
Joliba, is a matter for discussion, and not for confident assertion. 
While we are on Greek subjects, we should be glad, by the way, 
of an explanation of “ the process which the Greeks called caynve- 
ver.” When we get on to such very learned subjects, we are like 
Mr. Reade himself among the tribes of Africa, and feel that we 
equally stand in need of an interpreter. He must moreover 
attach some very strange meaning to the term “ Unitarian,” for he 
says that a King and his nobles were Unitarians, because they 
had no religion, and did not attend at a sacrifice offered to an 
alligator. He quotes Addison, but not without blundering. He 
says, “I feel that I am doing right, and often repeat to myself 
the words, 

*Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But do you more, Sempronius—deserve it.” 

When at length he does command success and catches sight of the 
Niger, he is disappointed to find how little recognition his dis- 
covery meets with. His chief journey, he says, “fifty years ago 
would have made a sensation, but now it has not excited the 
slightest interest among English phers.” Certainly the 
narrative of it, from the style in which it is written, failed to 
excite the least interest in us. It is given in the form of a diary, 
and we come across such passages as the following :— 

When you read this pg will enter a sick man’s chamber—a prisoner’s 
cell. I am now confined to my hut ; all strength is gone from me. I never 
see my face, for I have no looking-glass ; but my hand, as I write, startles 
me—it looks wasted and old. But my spirit is not subdued. If it is death 
which is approaching, it will find me prepared. When I came to this 
country a second time I knew that the chances were even against my 
return, What does it matter after all? Life at the longest is not so very 


long. 

We are as children playing by the sea-shore, the Ocean of Time at our 
feet. We build our little mud castles, we scrawl pictures and words on the 
soft, yielding sand, and in a brief space the flood-tide pours towards us: the 
evtharenes bear us to the sea and obliterate our work. But some there 
are who write upon the rocks. 

I write on the sand: I build on the sand. Be my work good or bad, it 
must soon be destroyed. 


We have fevers in England which, at their height, set the 
patient to talk nonsense. It is, we hope, a peculiarity of the 
African fever that it sets a man to write nonsense. 

In spite, however, of this occasional fine writing and these in- 
accuracies, there is a considerable amount of interesting matter in 
Mr. Reade’s work. As for the tales, we do not pretend to speak of 
them. They are altogether out of place, it seems to us, in such 
a work. e tried one of them and did not feel in the least 
tempted to read another. But the book is a large one, and there 
would be plenty of reading left even if the eleven tales were cut 
out. The author's travels have been over that part of Africa which, 
though the most talked of by the men of the last generation, has 
been a little forgotten by ourselves. The Nile, with its brilliant 
band of recent explorers, has drawn away our thoughts from the 
Niger ; and it is to the Niger and to the coast line round the Gulf of 
Guinea that Mr. Reade’s travels have mostly been confined. At one 
time he visited the Gorilla country, and, like other writers, discredits 
the statements of Mr. Du Chaillu. When he was talking to some 
native hunters “a roar of laughter,” he says, “ followed my an- 
nouncement that Mr. Du Chaillu had shot gorillas himself. He 
had shot birds and small monkeys, they said, but that wasall.” The 
hunters told Mr. Reade that he would never be able to see a go- 
rilla so long as he persisted in wearing boots. In the chase after 
them they themselves “ go naked and often on all fours, and their 
black bodies seen through the foliage resemble those of the wild 
animals whose movements they imitate.” The daily return of the 
hunters from the chase, not only of the gorilla, but of any other 
wild animals, is curiously described :— 

The hunters returned in the afternoon, and the others ran to meet them, 
and welcomed them as if they had been gone for years, murmuring to them 
in a baby language, calling them by their names of love, patting their 
breasts, and laying arm upon arm, shaking their right hands, caressing their 
faces, and embracing them in every possible way, except with the lips; for 
these poor benighted creatures have never discovered our civilized method of 
endearment. 

To those gallant sportsmen who drive down to Hurlingham to 
shoot pigeons these demonstrations of joy must seem very silly. 
But the African savages have this justification for their sport, that 
whenever they take life, they risk life. For “these bush people,” 
in Mr. Reade’s words, “like the wild beasts, live in continual 
danger, for they are always at war. Themen who go out hunting, 
the women who go with their pitchers to the brook, are never sure 
that they will return.” He points out a contrast in their character 
which is curious, but by no means uncommon. It has been often 
noticed in the Chinese. He had been telling a horrible tale how a 
woman was drowned, and her child burnt alive for witchcraft, 
and had added that “the Africans are connoisseurs in cruelty.” 
“ And yet,” as he goes on to say, 

these same people are timid and gentle in their ordinary moments; 
they seldom ill-use their wives, their children, or their slaves; they 
are frightened by the severity which prevails on board a man-of-war. 

On a hunting party which he joined with these people “ was a man 
so completely crippled that he could move only on all-fours; and 
nevertheless he carried the seven nets, and scrambled along as 
quickly as the others walked.” Mr. Reade goes on to add :— 

There was something so eager and even anxious in his manner—it was so 

evident he wished to prove he was as good a man as the others, in spite of 
his infirmity, that I turned to Mongilomba, and said with a missionary air, 
“Ts it not good of that poor fellow, instead of staying idle at home, to 
work just as hard as an able-bodied man?” “TI should think he does,” 
replied Mongilomba; “this people would very soon kill him if he did 
not.” 
We are sorry to learn that in Africa, as well as in Japan, the 
foreign fashions are too strong for the native fashions. It is well 
known that even already Japanese work has lost much of its origi- 
nality, and there can be little question that before very long it 
will tes lost its great distinctive merit, and become a feeble copy 
or adaptation of that style of art which reigns without a rival at 
South Kensington. Mr. Reade says that in Africa “itis con- 
sidered more genteel to wear a dirty rag of English cotton, such as 
we use for a duster, than the grass-kilts of the country, which are 
often beautifully made.” 

Our author gives a curious account of a grand palaver that he at- 
tended, where every one sat squatting on his heels. ‘ The King had 
a long staff in his hand. After he had spoken, he handed it to his 
cousin, who passed it on in the same manner. No one interrupted 
the man who held the staff, and the meeting was conducted in the 
most orderly manner.” If South Kensington can give a lesson to 
Africa, Africa, it would seem, might equally well give a lesson to 
Westminster. He tells an amusing story also of some Portu- 
— merchants who asked him “if it was really true that in 

ngland we had our dinner-plates warmed before the fire.” When 
they heard that this was done even in the height of summer, 
“they shuddered, and their faces shrivelled up with sympathy, 
and they rubbed their hands, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, very cold—very 
cold indeed!’” Some other Portuguese, who lived. in Angola, 
could not be persuaded that he had not come to spy out the land 
with a view to its being occupied by the English. They were in- 
different, except so far as they dreaded they might lose their 
slaves without compensation. It was in vain that Mr. Reade 
assured them that he had come simply to travel for his own 
pleasure, and “that ‘Palmerston’ did not even know of his exist- 
ence.” The more he protested, the less he was believed, and at 
last his servant wunent him that he ran a good chance of being 
poisoned. But here he shall tell the story in his own words :— 

I accordingly adopted a formula, which satisfied my conscience and gave 
intense satisfaction to my hosts. “ Senhor so-and-so,” I would say, “I give 
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u my word that I am not sent by the Government, and that the English 
one no desire for Angola.” Here Senhor so-and-so would nod and wave 
his hand, much as to say, “I understand; private mission ; instructions, 
&c.” “ But,’ I continued, “I can safely promise you this, that if our 
Government takes Angola (mind, I say it won’t, but if it does), every planter 
shall receive the full value of his slaves; and, if my humble opinion is taken 
on the matter (I don’t think it will be, but still if it is), your interests, my 
dear and honoured friend, shall not be neglected.” ere I would look at 
the Senhor in a very knowing manner, his face would become radiant, and 
he would be happy for the rest of his days; whereas, if I had told him 
— but the truth, he would have lived in a continual state of anxiety 


In another district in the occupation of the Portuguese he was 
surprised to hear the natives on Christmas Eve singing English 
carols. He found out that the English had years ago occupied 
this country, and that “the natives had been taught to sing carols 
on Christmas Eve ; these songs had come down from generation to 

meration, and had spread far and wide. So excellent,” Mr. 
Reade goes on to add, “is the memory, and so fine is the 
ear of these people, that although they did not understand the 
meaning of the words, they pronounced them correctly, after all that 
lapse of time.” He has some curious customs to tell of as existing 
in the kingdom of Dahomey. “All cocks who crow on the 
King’s highway escheat to the Crown; these birds are therefore 
muzzled by their owners.” He tells us, moreover, that at a certain 
season of the year “men are stationed along the road from the 
capital to the fort (a distance of sixty miles) forming a complete 
line, and a volley of musketry is fired, beginning at the capital and 
ending at the coast.” Every _— too, along the same line “a girl 
is passed down from hand to hand, without her feet once touching 
the ground.” It is no wonder that “she arrives more dead than 
alive.” Mr. Reade had not seen either of these curious proceedings 
with his own eyes, and we cannot but suspect that there is some 
exaggeration in the account he heard. To form such lines as 
these, at least one hundred thousand men would be required. 
Even if the pons, bs Dahomey has so many men, we doubt if he 
has so many muskets, Mr. Reade has an essay on the slave-trade. 
He tells us with the utmost confidence that “ slaves were originally 
called in Latin the ‘ — ’ or ‘preserved’ (servi, from servare to 
save),” and that “ the delicate beauty of the female sex indirectly 
eae from slavery,” while “the iniquitous slave trade has in- 

irectly been the means of making us wealthier, happier, and better 
men.” Boswell, we remember, argued that “to abolish the slave- 
trade would be to 
Shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
Mr. Reade approves of its abolition; but he is one of those who 
see good in everything. To use his own impressive words, “ We 


look and again on the tear-stained, blood-stained pages of 
life ; there we learn that animals have mounted in the scale on a 
ladder of co .” If the pages of the African Sketch-Book at 


their final revision had been wr pane stained by the mark that is 
made traverso calamo, we should have had a book that would have 
gained in interest as much as it had lost in length. 


PATER’S STUDIES OF THE RENAISSANCE.* 


Yager sen remarkable “Studies” are among the signs of the 
times. Since the days of the purists, when Mr. Ruskin 
denounced the Renaissance as hollow and unholy, a singular change 
has come over the younger generation who are now in tum 
moulding the literature and art of the country. Poetry, painting, 
and criticism alike—the poetry and pictures of Mr. Rossetti, the 
poetry of Mr. Swinburne, not to mention a host of imitators, the 
paintings of Mr. Burne Jones, together with divers critical 
writings such as the work now before us—all tell of a modern 
renaissance of the old Renaissance, of a new life sometimes sur- 
rendered to passion and to pleasure, but in its better aspects 
aspiring through the ministration of the arts to conditions of high 
mental enjoyment and pure esthetic culture. Mr. Pater, it is right 
to say at the outset, is from the grossness which has been laid 
to the charge of “the fleshly school”; and yet in his system the 
imaginative faculties are fed, the esthetic functions sustained, 
through the medium of senses which are not only subtle, but 
strong in the life-blood of ion. The critic to whom Mr. 
Pater most nearly approaches is Mr. Sidney Colvin; for each art 
is the best part of nature, a vital essence in life, at once a luxury 
and a necessity conducive to mental growth. Nature, art, and the 
recipient mind thus viewed stand not only in reciprocity, but be- 
come one and indivisible. Criticism thus arising, whatever be its 
infirmities or its limits, is at all events free from servile and dead 
conventionalism. 
At the outset we have a right to ask Mr. Pater what he means 
a: the Renaissance. In his first essay, that on “ Aucassin and 
icolette,” a French romance of the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, he places himself in the 
fancy they have tracked out a a olumbian discovery of America. 
In like manner Mr. Pater, following in the wake of certain French 
writers, has discovered a prae-Renaissance—to use his own words, “a 
Renaissance within the limits of the middle age itself, a brilliant, 
but in part abortive, effort to do for human life and the human 
mind” at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir- 
teenth-century “ what was afterwards done in the fifteenth.” If 
the reader can manage in one breath to get through a single sen- 
tence which by its inordinate length belongs to the manner of by- 
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the Renaissance. By Walter H. Pater, Fellow 
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gone centuries rather than to the terse type of the nineteenth 
century, he need not despair of mastering the author’s meaning :— 
For us the Renaissance is the name of a many-sided but yet united move- 
ment, in which the love of the things of the intellect and the imagination 
for their own sake, the desire for a more liberal and comely way of con- 
ceiving life, make themselves felt, prompting those who experience this 
desire to seek first one and then another means of intellectual or imagi- 
native enjoyment, and directing them not merely to the discovery of old and 
forgotten sources of this enjoyment, but to divine new sources of it, new ex- 
periences, new subjects of poetry, new forms of art. 
Mr. Pater ina strain of heated rapture rather than of cool criticism 
proceeds further to develop this idea of a middle-age Renaissance. 
As far as we are able to understand his meaning, the move- 
ment comprises pointefl architecture, romantic love, “the sculpture 
of Chartres and the windows of Lemans,” and especially Victor Hugo’s 
Notre-Dame de Paris. This so-called “ Renaissance within the 
middle age” is also traced in the poetry of Provence, in the 
legend of Abelard and Héloise, with the possibility of a prior 
origin among the Arabs. A leaf from the Arabian Nights, it is 
suggested, might have been borne from the East by a breeze to the 
South of France or to the banks of the Seine. Such flights of 
imagination might easily have at once landed usin China or Japan. 
The reader runs no doubt some danger of being carried far away by 
an alluring imagination and by a si y seductive diction. 
There is a sense of Oriental colouring, a fragrance as of full-blown 
roses, in these florid descriptions of the sentiments and surround- 
ings of Héloise, the Troubadours, and others. We are told that 
a spirit was abroad rebellious in its love of freedom; human 
ion, the worship of physical beauty, the enjoyment of leisure, 
uxury, and refinement, first kindled in France, passed, it is said, 
from the banks of the Seine, “ penetrated the early literature of 
ay and found an echo in Dante.” Mr. Pater puts the matter 
as follows :— 


One of the strongest characteristics of that outbreak of the reason and the 
imagination, of that assertion of the liberty of the heart in the middle age, 
which I have termed a medieval Renaissance, was its antinomianism, its 
spirit of rebellion and revolt against the moral and religious ideas of the age. 

n their search after the pleasures of the senses and the imagination, in their 
care for beauty, in their worship of the body, people were impelled beyond 
the bounds of the primitive Christian ideal ; and their love became a strange 
idolatry, a strange rival religion. It was the return of that ancient Venus, 
not dead, but only hidden for a time in the caves of the Venusberg, of those 
old Pagan gods still going to and fro on the earth, under all sorts of dis- 
guises. The perfection of culture is not rebellion, but peace ; only when it 
has realized a deep moral stillness has it really reached its end. 

The keynote thus struck in France is skilfully played on with 
variations when the scene changes to Italy. The author gains pro- 
fundity as he proceeds in his second essay to discuss Pico della 
Mirandola, the Mystic. He frankly admits that “‘ the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century was in many things great rather by what 
it designed or aspired to do than by what it actually achieved” ; he 
then tells how “ Gods in Exile” were brought back to Italy, how 
means of reconciliation was found between the religion of antiquity 
and the religion of Christ, partly under the persuasion that historic 
religions obey common laws, conform to external circumstances, 
and respond to deep movements in the human mind. And un- 
doubtediy it was by some such truce between the Gods of Greece 
and the Saints of Christendom that the arts of Italy in the time of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle attained a 
consummation neither before nor afterwards approached. We 
think it equally clear that ate, sculptors, and architects of a 
prior generation, including Perugino, were elevated, though pos- 
sibly imperceptibly to themselves, by the flood-tide of the Renais- 
sance, which certainly had begun to flow before the dates usually 
assigned to the movement. It willeasily be understood how diame- 
trically op are these teachings to Mr. Ruskin’s famous d 
apm in the Edinburgh Lectures, that from the spot and 

m the hour when Raffaelle in the Vatican painted the “ King- 
dom of Poetry presided over by Apollo,” “the intellect and the 
art of Italy date their degradation.” ‘The doom of the arts of 
Europe went forth from that chamber.” The contradiction to 
which we point is the more noteworthy, inasmuch as Mr. Pater, by 
his tone of thought and style of diction, might almost pass for a 
disciple of Mr. Ruskin. The siete tae & proneness to 
emotional epithets such as tender, lovely, sweet. But the re- 
semblance extends from language into the realm of fancy, from 
lucid narrative to pretty 9% or and felicitous comparisons. We 
seem to recognize something Ruskinesque in the fillowing neatly 
handled word-picture :— 

When the ship-load of sacred earth from the soil of Jerusalem was mingled 
with the common clay in the Campo Santo of Pisa, a new flower grew up 
from it, unlike any flower men had seen before—the anemone with its 
concentric rings of strangely blended colour, still to be found by those 
who search long enough for it in the long grass of the Maremma. Just 
such a strange flower was that mythology of the Italian Renaissance which 
grew up from the mixture of two traditions, two sentiments, the sacred and 
the profane. Classical story was regarded as a mere datum to be received 
and assimilated. 

The three essays on “Sandro Botticelli,” “Luca della Robbia,” 
and “The Poetry of Michael Angelo,” though interpenetrated 
with transcendental thought, we may pass by without much loss. 
And yet we will just stop on the way to point to a mannerism in 
cepa which shows either that the author is carried away by 

is power of language, or that he saves himself the trouble of 
thinking by ready resort to some favourite conventional term. 
This blemish especially struck us in reading of Michael lo ; 
accordingly we went back to count certain superabundant epithets, 
and were not at all surprised to find that “sweet,” “sweetness,” 
and “sweeten” occur twenty times. Such sugary writing is 
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sickly. But, again, Mr. Ruskin must have the credit of setting 
the example, as when he extolled a pair of cat’s whiskers for 
tenderness. 

The disquisition on Leonardo da Vinci will be read even by 
those who are versed in the whole library that has grown out of 
the most fertile of themes in the Itahan revival. Subtle and 
searching insight is shown in that part of the artist’s career which 
lies on the frontier of the natural and the supernatural, which 
touched on divination, “clairvoyance,” the alchemist’s secret, with 
the strange approaches in animal creation to phases in humanity. 
We are told that in Leonardo was awakened “some seed of dis- 
content which lay in the secret places of hisnature. For the way 
to perfection is through a series of disgusts.” Da Vinci plunged 
into the study of nature, “he brooded over the hidden virtues of 
plants and crystals, the lines traced by the stars as np | moved in 
the sky, over the correspondences which exist between the different 
orders of Sige | things, through which, to eyes opened, they in- 
terpret each other; and for years he seemed to those about him as 
one listening to a voice silent for other men.” The drawings in 
the Ambrosian Library, Milan, evince the many-sided studies of a 
genius which stretched to universality. The examination of these 
and other tentative and experimental designs does not tend to 
substantiate the author’s conclusion that they are little more than 
“dreams thrown off by the overwrought and labouring brain.” 
Neither are we quite prepared for the well-sounding generalization 
that “two ideas were specially fixed in Da Vinci, as reflexes of things 
that had touched his brain in childhood beyond the measure of other 
impressions—the smiling of women and the motion of great waters.” 

edo not happen to know to what works “the motion of great 
waters ” can refer, and we incline to think that, as for “the smiling 
of women,” an expression which degenerated into a sicklied manner- 
ism, Leonardo has less to answer for than Luini and some others of 
his disciples. Wth greater justness is the assertion made that the 
two elementary forces in Leonardo’s genius are “curiosity and 
the desire for beauty.” The one led on to the mystery of the 
“ Medusa,” on which Shelley penned one of the finest sonnets ever 
inspired by picture; the other asserted itself in the sensitive love- 
liness of Madonnas, and in a beauty which approaches the divine 
in the head of Christ in “ The Last Supper.” The critic as he pro- 
ceeds actually assumes the aspect of the cabalist and the clair- 
voyant ; indeed clairvoyance is brought to bear on both Michael 
Angelo and Da Vinci. Whether this visionary belief can be fairly 
added to the other advanced creeds of Mr. Pater we cannot posi- 
tively assert. But at any rate he holds that the daughters of 
Herodias as drawn by Leonardo are clairvoyants. The 
> so exceptional that Mr. Pater ought to have the full beneiit 

it :— 

They [the daughters of Herodias] are the clairvoyants, through whom, 
as through delicate instruments, one becomes aware of the subtler forces of 
nature and the modes of their action, all that is magnetic in it, all those 
finer conditions wherein material things rise to that subtlety of operation 
which constitutes them spiritual, where only the finer nerve and the keener 
touch can follow ; it is as if in certain revealing instances we actually saw 
them at their work on human flesh. Nervous, electric, faint always with 
some inexplicable faintness, they seem to be subject to exceptional con- 
ditions, to feel powers at work in the common air unfelt by others, to become, 
= were, receptacles of them and pass them on to us in a chain of secret 

juences. 


The “Conclusion,” designed probably to connect into unity the 
scattered component parts, may- be taken as a confession of the 
author’s ened. The Preface had already described the age of 
Lorenzo—the culminating point of the Renaissance—as a time of 
= elevation and enlightenment, when artists and philosophers 

id not live in isolation, but breathed a common air and caught light 
and heat from each other’s thoughts. “It was the unity of this 


spirit which gave unity to all the various products of the Renais- 
sance.” The last paragraph in the book carries the inquiry to a 


consummation ; it points to the be-all and the end-all of every phase 

of art, past, it, and to come. The moral taught seems to be 

that li Eis short, but that art can make it long; the wisest 

men give themselves to art and song, and thus get as many 

‘tions as possible into the allotted time. Art comes “ pro- 

ing frankly to give nothing but the 7 quality to your 

moments as we om and simply for those moments’ sake.” 

occur which read like the defication of passion. And 

that such people as Victor Hugo are made to stand up prominently 
as apostles says little for the soundness or sobriety of the system. 


ALCESTIS.* 


NOVEL that even aims at being cal is an uncommon 

thing. It comes easier to hand to describe garden ies 
and five o'clock teas, to trace the happiness of a modern Hoglish 
lady and gentleman through decent and subdued vicissitudes, or, if 
ae more vehement is desired, to find stirring episodes in 
the equally obvious police-court, or take refuge in paradoxes of 
crime which have now become novelists’ commonplaces. Still 
more rare is it to find in the venture of an untried writer (for 
such we conceive Alcestis to be) so much success as has been 
attained in this case. 

The author is evidently a musician, and the book is a genuine 
offspring of musical and artistic enthusiasm. The reading of it 
leaves an impression not easily effaced, but one somewhat 
different from that which is usually left by a work of fiction. 
This seems to call on the musical rather than the literary feeling to 
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respond to it. The scenes of Alcestis do not store themselves up 
in the same compartment of the mind with the graceful pictures 
of Old Kensington or the severely elaborate structure of Middle- 
march; they go to add their influence to the subtle atmosphere 
where memory keeps still resonant the clear-toned sonata and the 
rushing symphony ; and the imagined harmonies of the opera on 
whose fate the catastrophe turns, and from which the romance 
takes its name, mingle with echoes of Bach and Scarlatti. The 
time of the story is laid acentury ago, when the modern wealth of 
music first sprang from the union of Italian grace with German 
depth and power; and its local interest centres in Dresden, then 
as now a favoured home of art and all things beautiful. Josquin 
Dorioz, the hero of the tale, begins his career as a wanderer out- 
side the Hof Theater, where the eccentric bass and his adopted 
child Lisa rescue him from his solitude with the generosity which 
is a second nature to.artists; he lives to hear this same Lisa Vaara, 
who has grown up with him as a sister, take the chief part in his 
own opera of Alcestis at the same theatre. But many dangers and 
trials come between, and though the highest aspirations of the 
composer are fulfilled, they are fulfilled only at the price of two 
lives. Before we say more of the story, however, let us give the 
author's own account of the surroundings into which we find 
Josquin introduced :— 

But that musical Germany of his time was indeed a favourable place for 
a romantic musician, In every village there were dancers for whoever 
would fiddle to them; in every tarm-house and homestead the musician was 
welcomed, to lead perhaps a family quartett, or wile away the evening by 
playing solo to the assembled household; in every large church, in every 
town, was the old organist, brimful of learning, lording it on his organ- 
throne over parson and people. Everywhere music teemed with the glorious 
sons she brought forth, a race of giants, to be the fathers of all musicians to 
come, and everywhere honour was done to her in however dry and primitive 
a fashion ; for is there not a quaint mixture of pedantry and trifling old 
age and childhood—in the music of that period ? 

It is not to be supposed that because the book is full of 
music, it is a series of disconnected sketches or rhapsodies. It is 
held together by a consistent and well-ordered plot; and this 
again distinguishes Alcestis from the numberless productions 
which know no mean between scrambling somehow through two 
or three volumes with no plot at all and entangling the course 
of events in desperate intricacies from which it is rescued only b 
desperate remedies. Here we find a central idea clearly conceived, 
and developed with power and feeling which are unquestionable, 
and with skill which, notwithstanding allowances that may be 
sometimes required when we miss the facility that only comes by 
experience, is actually considerable, and gives excellent promise for 
any future undertaking by the same hand. As it is, the working 
out of the plot is so good that we need not fear to spoil the read- 
ing of the book beforehand by disclosing too much.of its outline, 
The history of Josquin Dorioz is one which presents itself in many 
shapes both in fact and fiction ; it is a conflict between two lives in 
the same person, in which the higher life wins, but so that the man 
perishes in the victory. He is respectable in right of his father, 
and musical in right of his mother; we find him a pupil of the 
Capellmeister Hasse at Dresden, having chosen music and fled 
from the respectability of the relations in whose charge he was 
left as an orphan. Even the regularities of a musical education 
come amiss to him. This is the Frau Capellmeisterin’s account 
of him :— 

We are talking of a little fiddler whom I consider a genius; the Capell- 
meister there won’t hear of him though . . . the boy has been giving 
trouble in the choir, and he won’t admit him to the band. He calls him a 
Frenchman, and says he has no conscience—a little brown thing, with the 
fire breathing through every pore of his yellow French skin, what should he 
know of conscience ? 


The musical reception at which Faustina Hasse thus takes up 
Josquin’s cause is described, though it is but an introduetoy 

episode, in a way to make us regret that we cannot dwe 

upon it. The real trial of the musician’s life, with which the 
first part of the novel has to do, lies in the temptations of the 
world outside his vocation. His playing captivates Count Lich- 
tenberg, a “ bald and languid ” musical amateur, who, being of a 
visionary turn, is in his languid way a fanatic about art. He finds 
in young Dorioz the very musician he wants. “In you,” he says, 
“] have seen the spontaneity and freshness of genius. No theories 
for me, no talk! Tf the angel Gabriel came down from heaven to 
convert me to a theory, and I knew he thumped when he played, 
I should not be converted.” And so Josquin is establiched as 
Kammermusikus at the Lichtenberg villa, and on his first day 
there two notable things befall him; he sees the Count’s niece 
Cécile playing the harpsichord at her window, and the Abbé 
Paradies, the Count’s secretary, proposes to read Euripides with him. 
The sight of Cécile is the beginning of a hopeless passion, which, 
after distracting the musician for a time from his calling, drives 
him back, when his hope is finally destroyed, to give the remnant 
of his life to music with a more intense devotion than at first. The 
reading of Euripides results in Josquin’s opera Alcestis, the success 
of which at last crowns his second love, though at the cost of a 
sacrifice he never knows of. It is this sacrifice that gives a double 
meaning to the name of the romance, and that makes its ending 
so tragic. The tragedy is of a kind that few modern writers of 
fiction have successfully dealt with. It is more ancient than 
modern in its spirit; it has something of the Greek loftiness and 
completeness, and is brought about by such an irony of fate as was 
ever present to the Greek mind, little by little weaving the triviad 
threads of daily circumstance into indissoluble bonds. The art 
with which this is planned is a remarkable feature of the book. 
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Up to a certain point all things seem to conspire in favour of the 

oung composer. The siege of Presden causes the patron to quit 
his villa and betake himself to Vienna to preserve his esthetic 
serenity. The Count’s chamber musician goes with him, and, 
while losing somewhat by his passion for Cécile and other distrac- 
tions, gains much in varied experience; best of all, he receives a 
decisive impulse from the first performance of Gluck’s Orpheus. 
The passage where this is described is alone an ample warrant for 
our surmise that the author must be a musician :— 


All who love music know it—the power of the first wave of violins in the 
overture or symphony to Wash us all our dulness and dryness, to carry 
us straight out from ourselves. In that first delight our personal contflict- 
ings seem to be merged into a universal satisfaction, our pitiful dogmas and 
theories into living, fresh assents. We believe in law and harmony—yea, 
though it be the unconquerable woe of the world that weighs on our hearts, 
they rush out to meet joyfully all the sorrow of the world—inhuman, un- 
earthly power of sound! To our musician, the first rush of instruments in 
the majestic allegro was a spell to break him away from himself, and the 
strong fresh overture prepared the hearers for the sublime story of the old 
Greek, 

The curtain rose; there was the tomb of Eurydice, dead, spite of her 
husband's mighty power; shepherds strewed it with leaves and flowers, and 
Orpheus himself was stretched in despair over the funcreal stone, his great 
lyre fallen from his hands. Now loud swelled the dirge of the shepherds’ 
chorus, and now, through it, came piercing the cry of anguish from his lips, 
“ Eurydice!” Then he remained alone ; and entranced, Josquin heard the 
tender air that follows, and the impassioned recitatives, wherein the music- 
god is wrought up to defy the power of death and seek his wife at the gate 
of hell. Love appeared then ; and in tender strains, told of the sanction of 
the gods, and with a great majer burst of song, accompanied by rushing 
violins, Orpheus departs for the land of spirits. 

We read how these wonderful recitatives struck Gluck’s Italian contem- 

raries with scorn. Josquin thought of Hasse, and nearly laughed aloud. 

is heart was leaping up in joyful recognition of the master, w he felt 
from henceforth he must serve. 
Josquin’s choice is made, and he returns to Dresden. His inspira- 
tion, enriched by knowledge, exalted by love, and tempered by 
adversity, brings forth its perfect fruit. Lisa Vaara, his early 
companion, now his devoted sister in art, has become the reign- 
ing singer of the opera, and will joyfully undertake to interpret 
his music with all her power and sympathy. The master Gluck 
himself has seen and approved the work. Cécile is indeed lost; 
she has loved Josquin Dorioz as much as it was in her nature to 
love, but she had no strength to rebel against the other destiny 
serenely arranged for her by the Count Lichtenberg. She has 
married a prince and passed out of the story. But Alcestis is well- 
nigh won. 

The fatal obstacle which now comes in is the Hof-Intendant 
von Plauen, on whose will the acceptance of the opera depends ; 


a pedantic and selfish dilettante, who in his perverse and pedantic | 


way has fallen in love with Lisa. What is still worse, he is 
beyond measure jealous of Josquin, not knowing the Lichtenberg 
episode, and not believing in nor ne (to use the 
author's phrase) “ that rare and subtle thing, friendship between 
man and woman,” as, indeed, conventional persons seldom do. 
While Alcestis (after many preliminary difficulties) is in rehearsal, 
Von Plauen makes a formal offer of marriage to Lisa; and on its 
being rejected, the performance of the opera is indefinitely post- 
aes Josquin, already in ss health, is broken down by this 

ast blow. He is to go to Italy for a chance of life. The 
Intendant will not be moved to pity or justice. At last Lisa 
resolves on the sacrifice which alone will save her friend’s work, 
and may make his last days happy, even if it is too late to save 
his life ; a sacrifice less magnificent in show, but in truth harder 
to bear than that of the legendary Aleestis :— 

She needs to be strong in her purpose, for almost alone she must act it 

out; and how unheroic, how difficult is action! Alcestis, inspired by love, 
lays her tender body down by the side of her husband to wait for death ; 
this poor Alcestis may not lie passive, though death itself would seem to 
her now welcome rest. She must return home at once, and looking round 
on all she has loved so long with the bitterness of farewell, take pen, ink, 
and paper with all fear of being too late to write to Count von Plauen that 
she is willing to be his wife. 
And so Josquin, knowing nothing of these things, but only that 
the Hof-Intendant’s caprice to see his 
opera performed, and to thank Lisa for her divine singing in 
Alcestis, and he goes to Italy and there dies contented ; and Lisa 
Vaara marries the Count von Plauen, and the people at Teplitz 
think she has a strange temper. The sacrifice is accomplished, 
and no Hercules comes to the rescue of this Alcestis. 

This conclusion will be unwelcome to those who think it neces- 
sary to the ending of a novel that at least one couple should be 
happily married. Those who look beyond mere amusement and 
estimate work by its artistic merit will find in it, we think, 
evidence of unusual power. An objection which might with 
more reason be made to the general plan of Alcestis is that there 
is little variety of interest. It is a musical, and almost ex- 
clusively musical, romance ; and we cannot say that readers who 
have no music in their souls are likely to be much pleased by it. 
However, we know of no reason why the interest of a novel 
should not be specialized in this way if there is a sufficient special 
circle of readers for it. We have schoolboy novels, military 
novels, and sporting novels, and why not musical novels too? 
Indeed, George Sand has set the example in Consuelo, which is 
nearly as full of music as this, though, we need hardly say, alto- 
oom on a larger scale and covering a much wider range of 

eeling, and she is the one writer whose influence on the author 

of Alcestis seems to have been strongest. There is no direct 
imitation, but there are reminiscagess of Consuelo in one or two 
individual incidents as well as in the general handling. 


It must not be supposed, on the other hand, that in the absence 
of important digressions there is nothing in the book to relieve or 
vary the sustained musical tone. Much observation and humour 
are shown in the incidental descriptions. —_ of the best of these 
shows us Josquin Dorioz paying a visit to his respectable aunts 
who had vane to look after ert Dresden :— 

It was a white panelled room, the ceiling heavily decorated with arab- 

esques. Between the long dreary windows hung a high green-coloured glass. 
The tall candlesticks, ready on the table, looked conscious of being the best 
in the house ; even the snuffers had that air of respectability that the pro- 
perties of the best rooms in a family inn always possess. In the centre of 
the polished oaken floor sat Josquin’s married aunt and Crescentia, in their 
usual afternoon composure. The latter looked just a little more faded. That 
was the only change he could see, and the pervading smell of maréchale and 
the long piece of work of which each lady held an end in her tambour frame, 
brought a tired remembrance to his brain of fusty sprigs, that had begun 
to shoot in green and yellow floss silk in the Vienna ing-room ten 
years before. Outside, the sun was shining in the gardens. There were 
divine pictures for who would look at them; music for who would listen ; 
life was progressing; people thinking new things. Here the afternoon 
seemed to be shut out—life to have stopped. Dingy fustiness, complacency, 
and dulness—these things made Josquin shiver. 
There are other things we should have liked to notice specially ; 
but we have in this case preferred indicating the construction and 
scope of the story to selecting details; for good description in 
detail is frequently met with, but good construction in the whole 
is rare. 

Of course Alcestis is not faultless. It appears to be the first 
work of its author, and shows occasional marks of inexpe- 
rience. Here and there we find subordinate parts developed 
out of proportion to the main work, the connexion of incidents 
not sufficiently clear, or a point slurred over which ought to have 
been distinct. Especially the conclusion is somewhat hurried, so 
that the final motive seems scarcely adequate, and the action 
too abrupt. There are also sundry verbal inaccuracies of the 
petty sort that will creep into almost every manuscript, but which 
a practised writer is on the watch for, and corrects in the printing. 
But we see no fault—unless it is a fault to be in love with art and 
music—which is either serious or likely to remain unamended ; 
and we have no hesitation in welcoming the unknown author 
of Alcestis as a considerable addition to our force of living 
novelists. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


rP.HE spirit and temper of Mr. Caleb Cushing’s work on the 
Treaty of Washington * are such as would be anticipated by 
any one who remembers the tone and character of the American 
Case, Counter-case, and Argument, the la in which the 
American advocates indulged before the Tri , and the manner 
in which the “ Indirect Claims” were foisted into the Case, and 
insisted upon as long as it was possible to press them without the 
certainty of breaking up the Arbitration altogether. In Mr. 
Cushing’s narrative everything that can be said in justification of 
America is stated in the broadest and most violent form, while 
no notice is taken of the grounds on which an opposite view 
was sustained by some of the soundest of American jurists as 
well as by men of every shade of opinion on this side of the 
Atlantic. Everything that is susceptible of an interpretation offen- 
sive or insulting to Great Britain is twisted into the most 
outrageous shape that it will bear; every point that was de- 
cided in our favour is carefully slurred over; every point ruled 
against us is made the most of. We might not ex an 
American statesman to acknow the wanton and indecent 
character of the taunts and invectives against this country with 
which he and his colleagues filled their pleadings; but we find 
them here repeated, justified, and deliberately recorded when all 
excuse for such a renewal of offence has been removed. We might 
not expect to receive an acknow mt of the moderation, 
dignity, and temper ee by the advocates of England; 
but we have reason to feel that our conciliatory bearing and 
temperate reserve have been thrown away when an American 
holding so responsible a position as Mr. Cushing inveighs against 
us for appealing to the innumerable precedents found in the history 
of his own country to justify, and much more than justify, our 
action in the case of the Confederate cruisers, and indulges in 
repeated imputations of foul play and intentional neglect against 
the English Government, r. Cushing was not likely to ap- 
preciate the ecogency and conclusiveness of Sir A. Cockburn’s 
examination of the whole case from a point of view which, though 
widely differing from that of Continental jurists, is that which 
had, until the Alabama controversy arose, been common to the 
two countries whose maritime law rests on English precedents, and 
had been more vigorously asserted by America than by ourselves ; 
nor to admit the justice and necessity of a rebuke to the intem- 
me and insulting language employed by himself and his col- 
eagues. But it is obviously unfair in him not to remind his 
American readers that he and his assistants had indulged in the 
gravest aspersions on the character of a British statesman who was 
not before the Tribunal, and who could not defend himself; 
aspersions which Mr. Adams himself had on a former occasion 
distinctly declared to be false, and which, as Mr. Adams did not 
think it necessary to repeat his condemnation of those slanders 
from the judgment seat, it was scarcely possible for the English 
arbitrator, who knew their falsehood, to leave unnoticed. A 
* The Treaty of Washington; its Negotiation, Execution, and the Discus- 
sions relati thersto By Caleb Cushing. New York: Harper & Brot 
London : Trabner & Co. 1873. 
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deal of space is occupied with abuse of the Lord Chief 
ustice on account of his conduct in Parliament and on the 
Bench prior to the Arbitration ; and the book is rather a general 
invective against England, and the Arbitrator —— by her, 
than a history of the Treaty of Washington and the Arbitrations 
of Geneva and Berlin. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s Coal Regions of America® is a very full, minute, 
and exhaustive account of the different coal formations of the 
United States and Canada, as far as they are yet known. He de- 
scribes particularly the five great carboniferous districts of the 
States; that extending from Pennsylvania through the Middle 
and Southern States into Alabama; that of Michigan; that of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Kentucky; that of Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas; 
and a fifth, very imperfectly explored, in Texas. He shows in 
detail the situation and extent of the various beds in each forma- 
tion, as far as known, their several boundaries, the number and 
quality of the coal seams, and the manner in which their direction 
and trend have been altered and disturbed by subsequent geological 
movements, giving at the same time very careful expositions of the 
geology of each field and basin. He also enumerates the mines 
at work in each place, describes their character, the quantity of pro- 
duce, the methods of quarrying, working, and bringing up the coal,and 
enters particularly into every circumstance of interest connected with 
their operation. The quality of the different beds and seams of 
coal is a matter of especial importance, into which he goes at great 
length, and which materially affects the conclusions that might be 
drawn from mere geographical distribution. For example, there 
are seams which produce only what is called “red-ash coal,” a kind 
distinguished by the peculiar pink colour of the ash ; there is the 
ordinary white-ash coal; and there is the anthracite, which burns 
almost entirely away, leaving little or no ashatall. But the three 
important divisions are anthracite, bituminous coal,and lignite. The 
first, of which a considerable quantity exists in Wales, but which 
is little consumed in this country, isthe staple product of the Pennsyl- 
vanian mines, and the principal mineral fuel of the States. Its 
merits are considerable; its great drawback, as described by Mr. 
Macfarlane, is that it will burn only when strongly heated, so that 
a hot wood fire must be made and lighted for some little time 
before the anthracite takes fire; and a strong draught is also 
desirable. The bituminous coal resembles our own common coal ; 
the lignite, which is the only mineral fuel found in the Far West 
and in the Pacific States, is a species of imperfectly formed coal— 
wood not yet hardened into the thoroughly mineral form of the 
older relics of the carboniferous forests—and is of very inferior 
value. The distribution of the fuel which is the first requisite 
of steam-power will probably confine the manufactures of the 
United States in future generations—even more, proportionately to 
their extent, than these of England are confined—to particular 
districts; and create a distinction of interests quite as great as 
that which divided North and South between the coal-producing, 
manufacturing States chiefly north of the Ohio and west of the 
Mississippi, the semi-tropical or planting Gulf States, the metallife- 
rous regions of the interior, and the splendid agricultural territory 
on the Pacific slope. Unhappily, so much coal is wasted, not only by 
the same modes of negligent working which have hitherto obtained 
in England, but by recklessness on the part of the owners, who 
sacrifice large quantities of good fuel in order to work quickly 
only the best and most profitable kinds, that future ages may find 
themselves cheated out of a large part of their rightful share in the 
boons of nature. 

Mr. Knox’s Underground ¢ connects itself with the subject just 
mentioned only in that it contains some curious, and now and then 
interesting, accounts of visits to mines, of mining operations, mining 
accidents, and mining adventures. But it has no pretension to com- 
pleteness, unity, or even coherence. It is a medley of all sorts of 
materials—anecdotes and descriptions, personal experiences and 
borrowed narratives; extracts from newspapers, giving minute 
accounts of terrible disasters in coal and other mines; traditions re- 
specting old dungeons and their ancient owners and occupants; 
fictions more or less obvious, and e tions more or less 
glaring, respecting the midnight mysteries of city life; explo- 
rations among the Chinese of San Francisco and among the 
gamblers of Homburg and Wiesbaden; stories of the fortunes 
made out of Pennsylvanian oil-wells by swindlers and adven- 
turers in the nineteenth century, and of the tortures suffered by 
heretics in boiling oil-vats and blazing furnaces in the fifteenth ; 
stories of the “underground railway” of the times before the 
Civil War, by which fugitive slaves were assisted to escape to 
Canada, and of speculations in underground railroads of a more 
literal character, such as London knows; gold and silver washing ; 
iron and salt mines; beer-cellars and oyster-cellars ; the coolie trade 
and the tricks of Wall Street ; tunnels and caves ; crimes and detec- 
tives—all things, in fact, that in reality or by metaphor can be 
brought under the title. Here we have everything actually or 
allegorically subterranean, everything connected with moral or 


* The Coal Regions of America; their Topography, Geology, and Develop- 
ment. With a Coloured Geological Map of Pennsylvania, a Railroad Map 
of all the Coal Regions, and numerous other Maps and Illustrations. By 
James Macfarlane, A.M. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Tribner 
& Co. 1873. 

+ Underground; or, Life Below the Surface: Incidents and Accidents 
beyond the Light of Day; Startling Adventures in All Parts of the World ; 
lines, and the Mode of Working them; Under-currents of Society ; 
Gambling and its Horrors; Cuverns and their Mysteries, &c. By Thos. W. 
Knox, Author of “ Camp-tire and Cotton-field,” “Overland through Asia,” 
&e. Hartford: Durr & ilyde. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, & 
Searle. 1373. 


material darkness, and all jumbled together with a disregard of 
order and relation, a profound contempt of all association of ideas 
beyond that supplied by the notion, or rather the word, “ under- 
ground,” which, if it 4 not a little bewildering to the reader, 
indicates a courageous indifference to conventional rules. The style 
is as free as the construction—sometimes simply reckless, some- 
times painfully comic—and the illustrations are sometimes drily 
matter-of-fact, sometimes wildly sensational. The critic, in fact, 
can say nothing for a book that violates all law, order, and 
common sense; the uncritical reader may find that, when the 
author does not struggle to be lively, he is sometimes entertain- 
ing; and when he condescends not to be original, he—or his 
materials—may even prove interesting. 

The portion of Mr. Livingstone’s works * presented to the reader 
in these volumes is not the most interesting to the general reader, 
but is perhaps the most valuable, certainly the most striking, 
monument of his intellect, his originality, and his industry. If 
his name chance to be remembered by future generations, it will 
certainly be as the author of the Criminal Code of Louisiana, 
which, whether we may approve it in detail or not, was certainly 
one of the first and most remarkable endeavours to constitute a 
practical system of criminal law on distinctly philosophical prin- 
ciples. The circumstances of Louisiana at the time—with no law 
clearly entitled to respect, and three or four distinct systems of 
law all more or less confused and uncertain, Spanish, French, and 
American, dividing the allegiance of her citizens and administered. 
by her courts—gave Edward Livingstone, when he was invited to 
become her lawgiver, a degree of independence and a.freedom of 
scope which he who has to codify and improve an existing body 
of jurisprudence, or even to frame a new code for a nation which 
has already fixed customs and ideas on legal points, can hardly 
enjoy; and he made the most of his privilege. This is not the 
place to discuss the views on which his Code was based. But. 
we may note one or two interesting or curious details. He re- 
quires that a person thrice convicted of any crimes whatsoever 
(not including misdemeanours), even though each crime was of a 
different character, should be imprisoned for life. In this way 
he would have rid society of all who obstinately persist in living 
by plunder. But then he sentences the worst class of mur- 
derers only to imprisonment for life; so that a prisoner once 
sentenced as a confirmed thief would have nothing more to fear; 
nothing to restrain him from murdering his gaolers, or committing 
any other atrocity which might further his escape or gratify his 
temper. He forbids duels under heavy penalties; but he also in- 
flicts heavy penalties on any man who shall provoke another to 
fight ; thus giving, to some extent, that protection against bullies. 
which our law failed to give, and for want of which it was so long 
ineffective. The introductory Reports on which the principles. 
of both his Codes are discussed are especially valuable, and may 
well be compared with the Notes on the Indian Criminal Code: 
in the collected edition of Macaulay’s works. 

We have noticed former editions of the ‘ American Annual Cy- 
clopeedia,” t which is in the main a political, in a lesser degree a 
literary and — in a still less degree a scientific, record of 
recent Ps and of the year’s events, under the guise and on the 
plan of a dictionary. We need not say more of the volume before 
us than that the Treaty of Washington and the Arbitration of 
Geneva supply the most important part of its new matter, and 
that much of the information obtained by the recent Census will 
be found, in a more convenient shape, in its pages. 

The Annual Report of the New York Chamber of Commerce t 
for 1872-73 recalls the part taken by that body at the most critical 
point of the Alabama negotiations in urging their Government. 
to abandon the Indirect Claims, and accept the Supplementary 
Article tendered by Great Britain. It also contains some in- 
teresting Reports and resolutions relative to the Recoinage Bill, 
and the advantages of a single gold standard, which are deprived. 
of part of their practical value by the existence of a depreciated 
paper currency, but which are not the less intrinsically sound and 
interesting, as exhibiting the views of the chief commercial com- 
munity of a country where, among other classes, the wildest 
errors of the “mercantile theory ” appear to be generally pre- 
valent. We confess, however, that we are a little surprised 
to see that the Chamber, or a large part thereof, attaches so 
much importance to the correspondence of the American silver 
dollar with the French five franc-piece. Surely merchants 
who pay all their international engagements through the medium 
of paper ought to be the last to exaggerate the advantages 
of an international coinage, as distinct from an international mone- 
tary system; advantages which amount to this, that an American 
traveller need not change his money before leaving New York, 
unless he means to go by way of England. 


* The Complete Works of Edward Livingstone on Criminal Jurisprudence ; 
consisting of Systems of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana and for the 
United States of America. With the Introductory Reports to the same ; to 
which is prefixed an Introduction by Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the 
United States. 2 vols. New York: National Prison Association. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1873. 

The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events o 
tne Year 1872-3. Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affair 
Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. New York: Appleton & 

London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Corporation of the Chamber of Commerce 
ofthe of New York the Completzd George 
Wilson, Secretary. New York: Press of the Chamber. ndon : Sampson 
Low & Co. 1873. 
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The History of the Massachusetts General Hospital * is one of 
those elaborate memorials of local interest—records of a 
of State officials, descriptions of cities, and so forth—with which the 
* press of America teems. Who is expected to read page after 
of forgotten names, complimentary speeches or funeral orations, 
and extracts from familiar histories and unheard-of ees we 
can no more conceive than we can understand who 
solid, elaborately printed volume which contains no angie fact of 
interest to any human being unconnected with the State Hospital 
—nothing more than a record of the proceedings of the Trustees, 
the change of officers, the varying fortunes of the Hospital, and 
the benefactions that from time to time increased its means— 
nothing that can instruct the student of medicine or entertain the 
of literature. 

Dr. Dunglison’s History of Medicine + deals much more largely 
with the earliest of the science than with its later develop- 
ments. Nearly a third of the volume is devoted to Jewish, Chinese, 
and Brahmin traditions; ——- es has his turn; Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, and Galen have eac a chapter, or the chief of one, 
while Harvey only gets a paragraph. It would clearly be impos- 
sible to treat so wide a subject satisfactorily in ref times the 
space of the two hundred and fifty small pages of large type which 
are here given to it; and the book is indeed a mere summary of 
what any student of ‘medicine whose taste led him to the anti- 
quities of his profession might pick up in any respectable library. 

re Moments { is the title of a collection of verses by Miss 
H. Helen Nunez, in which there is so even a level of quality and 
character from the first page to the last, that we cannot guess 
which are the pieces written, as the preface assures us, “nearly as far 
as the childhood of the author,” and which have had the benefit, 
such as it is, of mature powers and ripened experience. The Heroine 
of the White Ni srg he is a lady who preceded Sir Samuel Baker in 
some part urneys, and fell a martyr to her missionary 
zeal. Phe || is a characteristic story of American life, 
with some thoroughly native touches such as redeem the heaviness 
of Queechy or the mannerisms and affectations of Mrs. Stowe, 
and with much of the peculiar quality which made “ Faith Gartney a 
a favourite in certain quarters. 

* A History of the Massachusetts General Hospital (to A , 1851). 
By N.I. Second Edition, with a 
— by the Trustees from the Bowditch Fund. London: Sampson Low 

1672. 


+ History of gg | - the Earliest Ages to the Commencement of 
0 


the Nineteenth Century oy hee ages M.D., LL.D., late Professor 
in Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, &c. ‘Arranged "and Edited by 
R. J. Dunglison, M.D. iladelphia: Lindsay & Blakeston. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

t Leisure Moments. By H. Helen Nunez. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

§ The Heroine of the White Nile; or, What a Woman Did and Dared. 
A Sketch of the Remarkable Travels and Experiences of Miss Alexandrine 
Tiane. By Professor William Wells. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

||. The Other Girls, By Mrs. A.D. of “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” &c. &c. With Illustrations by J. S. Harley. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 926, JULY 26, 1873: 


The Payment of the French Indemnity. 

Che Bishop of Winchester and Lord Westbury. The County Franchise. 
The Sultan and the Khedive. The Government and the Opposition in France, 
The House of Lords and the Land. The Zanzibar Contract. 
Ecclesiastical Appeals. 


The Minor Virtues. 
The Berkshire Schools Committee. 
Monasticism. 


The Duke of St. Albans and the Queen. The Good Templars. 


Recollections of a French 


on Light. 
Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Stonehenge. African Sketch-Book. 


Reade’s 


American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 925, JULY 19, 1873: 


Anarchy in Spain—Mr. Forster's Bill—Paris—The Ashantee War—The Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons—The Persian Concession—The French Com- 
mercial Treaty—The Callan Schools. 

Irascible Jollity—Johnson’s Rambler—The New Scheme of Swiss Federal Reform— 
Heroes at Home—French Political Rows—The Irish Members and the Phy pee] 
—Church and State in Hungary—The Great American Lecturer—The Lords’ 
Report on Horses. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh—Ralston on Russian Folklore—The Statutes of the 
of Slip in the Fens— Madame Co 
elmsley’s Han‘ of Hardy Trees—Thomson’s Photographs of China— 
Penruddecke—German 


The 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


lists 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.— PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 


Saturday (July 26)—Seventh Summer Concert, English Ballads, at 3. 
Fete ; Great Fountain Display. 

§ 


at 3. 

Thursday Opera, at 3; Great Firewor! 
Saturday—Opera, at 3 ; Miss Blanche Cole 's Benefit. 
The Fine Arts Courts and Collections, including the Picture Gallery (the She Werks on sale), the 
Technological and Natural History Collections, all the various illustrations of Art, Science, 
and Nature, and the Gardens and sees always open. Music and Fountains daily. 

Admission, okey to Friday, 1s.; Saturday, July 26, 5s.; urday, August 2, 2s. 6d. 
Guinea Season Tickets free. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday next, 
August 2. 5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


BLwvaA AH WALTON EXHIBITION, including “A Storm 
e Sea” and “A Gent Storm in the Desert, % and many new and important 
Drawings. Aipine C~4, Eastern, NOW OPEN at ‘Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten to 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


* Night of, the Crucifixion.” “Christian Martyrs.”’ Francesca 
da Rimini,” “ Neophyte,” * Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond 


Street. Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT EXAMINATION.— 


The Hinpert Trustees are prepared to grant at their meeting in December next One 
or more Scholarships of £200 per annum each, for Two Years, to Graduates of any University 
in Great Britain and Ireland, between the Ages of Twenty-one and Twenty-eight, to enable 
hem to study Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy at Palveses Germany, 
dolland. or Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject approval of Trustees. Full par. 

must 


forwarded before October 1, 
near Isleworth.—The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on September 18.—Further 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
A liberal education b; ¥ Graduates of the Universities. 
H#BAD-MASTER, or HonoraRy SECRETARY. 
BEA 
t—The Earl of CHICHESTER. Principal_The Rev. C. pase, M.A., late 
for the India or inations. The School is 
well endowed is ¢ healthiest public in kingdom.—Apply to the Rev. 
‘arden—Rev. R. THO RNTON, D. 
The School will meet on Tuesday, S b 9. 
. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
t in all the different Studies 


t 
I 
— may be obtained of i SECRETARY, to 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. A. H. PAGET, ", Secretary. — 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Sp pring » Grove, 
informe may be obt d by applying to Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the 
D VS & Cc O L L E @ E. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 
— Fees, from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per annum. Board in the Head-Master's House, 
‘he College wi re-open about September 12. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 
G 0 COLLE E.— 
Senior and Christ Church, Oxford._There are special Modern Forms, 
affording every necessary tion Army Exam 
the SECRETARY. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, Perth. 

A Schost on the model aan greater Public Scheie in Soon There isa resident Medical 
Officer. For particulars apply to the WARDEN 
W IMBLEDON SCHOOL, SURREY, 8.W. 

Rev. JOHN M. SRACKENBURY, Ms a atl St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Rev. CHARLES J 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 

The chief aim of this School is to combine the tone and pay of the Great <4 
especial means of introduced in: 
five Examinations for to One ttundred and Civil Ap; 

hool, which is limited to One Hundred Boys, is divided into small Classes, so that each 


much individual atten’ 
he Honours obtained during the. Yast Ten Years include Eighty successful Candidates for 
for Woolwich and Ninety for Sandhurst, and of these Six have 

times ‘obtained First Place on the 
Examinations held last May, Four were successful for Woolwich, and Four for Direct 


NEXT TERM 2. 
AS commences on Tuesday, September 


lare apply to either of the HEAD- MASTERS, 


HIGHFIELD SC SCHOOL, Weston-eu r-Mare. onducted by 


LA ,ADIES’ SCHOOL, Mary Street House, TAUNTON, for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen. —The Education isa ‘howe Branches gne, ond 
the assistance of experienced Masters is procured in fee stay of of th learning 
ed in ‘k done is tested by the 


which are 
College of Prece the Oxford Local E: by E Examinations carefully 
gonducted in the School Four Pupils the Senior Oxford Local E and 
of Prece) 


Two the Junior, in June last. And at the Christmas Examination of the Coll 
Eight Third Class, Five Second Class, and Three First Class Certificates, inclu 

Honour Certificates, and the College First Prize for English ~~ were gained ro 
Pu clusive terms do not exceed 50 Guii Full Derticulare wil ‘be 


on application to the LapY- PRINCIPAL 


FOLKESTONE. .—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 
(formerly Principal of the Elphinstone High School, Bombay), will continue, with the 
of a Cam Honours-Man, to PUPILS = the ities, Indian 

vil Service, Woolwich, and all Competitive ‘Terms and References on 


CIVIL COLLEGE, Coo 


Pegi for admission by the Rev. Dr. WRIG 
F.R.A. r 


8., formerly Professor ‘Addiscombe, and late Examiner of 
at ‘Appointments in the. Indian Civil nema Service. Pupils may be Resident 
or address 67 67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


H{DUCATION in GERMANY.—Cannstatt, near Stu 


Professor H TRece. whose Establishment for YOUNG GENTLEMEN (since 1853) is re- 
the Rev. Dr. Charteris, Professor in Edinburgh, Rev. Dr. Buchanan. of Glasgow. 
mtlemen in and Scotland, will a VACANCIES after the 


les resumed be: ‘annstat! 


Bue: ATION in GERMANY.—ENGLISH PARENTS who 
wish for their SONS a comfortable Home, can meet — it in Ley & house of a Professor. 
ia a celebrated Public 
Apply personally, 


dy 


in a Town picturesquely near the 
4 Te rms moderate The references 
or letter, to Herr 8S. Koon, Hich 


COMFORTABLE HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.—A 


vive RECTOR, Graduate of Trin. Coll., Camb., Ri whe takes 

advan count wo 

Guineas, inclusive.—Address, H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, 

Pay.— A 


DIREcT COMMISSIONS. — No Poss no 
WRANGLER, Six of whose Pupils were successful last 
CANDIDATES on the above terms.—X. Hamblen's Library, Road, N. 


A CLERGYMAN wishes to take » charge of a DELICATE or 
of Frederick May & Bom, Advertising Agents, 160 Piccadilly, W. 


GERMANY.—One or Two Vacancies ina 
the charge of a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE.— Address, K. W., 


in London if desired.— 


FRENCH. Reading, S LESSONS on 
mncigtion— 


and has had ten years’ successful experience in Teaching. List of references sent froe. 
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EADING P: ARTY ; in Monmouthshire.—. An OXFORD B.A. 
(First-Class in Moderations. Second in *Greats™) has unexpectedly a VACANCY 

for August, and will be clad to read with any Gentieman for Matriculation or any Classical 

School at Oxford. eed in the Usk, and Rabbit »hooting.—Address, B, LLWYNCELYN, 


DVANCED EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—For particulars, address the Rev. Canon Draxwe, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, Grantham Rectory. 
OLID: AY TUTOR ( Resident or N 
XFORD GRADUATE in Honours (age Thirty~ hoy 
Teaching and with excellent references, would READ with a PU 
careful preparation for a Public School, University, or simi Sxami 
care of Mr. Tidy, 42 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


GTOKE HOUSE, near SLOUGH.—The Rev. E. ST. JOHN 

PARRY intends to MOVE during the coming Midsummer Holidays to STOKE 

HOUSE, in the Parish of wire POGES. The House stands in its own Grounds of Aresee> | 

Eight Acres. There is a good Piayground, Cricket Field. and every requisite for a Schoo 

BOYS from Nive to Fou Years of Ex ge will be prepared, as heretofore, for E: nce at all 

the Public Schools, as with Sp Reference to the Competitive Examinations for 
larships.—For jasticu lar till August 15, to Tudor Down, 

1 ; after that date to Stoke Poges, near Slough. 


INVALIDS.—A PHYSICI AN pr 
LADIES and eenrt EMEN on a VOYAGE for the W. 
Health. —Address, N. M. B. E., Post-Otlice, Acton, 


ASS SUPERIOR DAILY GOVERNESS.—A YOUNG GER- 


MAW LADY, experienced in Teaching. wishes to secure an ENGAGEMENT from 


Non-Resident). — An 
of much experience in 
PIL (or Two) requiring 
ion.—Address, K. T. L., 


proposes to take a few 
‘TER, for the benefit of their 


September next. She w was Educated in Paris, can teach thoroughly French as well as German, 
also English, Music, and Drawing.—Address, 8. C., 56 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


G* ADUATES of Oxon, Camb., or Lond., and MEMBERS of 
the LIBERAL PROFESSIONS. residing i in London « in any part of Eucland and 
Wales, may =, a ADVANCES of the Oxon and Berks Bank, Oxford. No banking 


account need be o 
RIVATE SETTLEMENTS with CREDITORS 


ARRANGED for ‘Sane in Embarrassed Cirenmstances, in Town or oa _~ 
Mr. HOWSE, 49 Leicester Square, whose Pamphlet, “ How to Get Out of Tronbie,” will be 
forwarded free to any Address on application by Letter. —kstablished 1 


YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDW ARD LANE M.A..M.D..Edin. Turkish Baths. Consulta- 
tions daily (Saturday excepted) at 7 Princes Street. Hanover er Square, from Ten till Twelve. 


HY DROPATHY.—MALVERN.—Dr. RAYNER’S ESTAB- 


ISHMENT (formerly Drs. Wilson & Rayner). For prospectus apply to T. RAYNER, 
M.D., Malvern. 


OVERLAND 1 ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 


Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SouTHAMPTON. From Brinpisi. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Bony 
2p.m. 
= me. Thureday, { Every Friday { Every Monday, 
at? p.m. Morning. at 5 aa, 


17, and 31.at2p.m. July J and Aug. at 5 a.m. 
and every alternate ) andevery alternate ) and every alternate 
Th Friday. Mo: 


Thursday. July 3, ¢ Friday Morning, { Monday, July 14, 2, 
ursday. { 


land Aug. 8. 
and every fourth bs every fourth 
Monday, 


and every fo 


Thursday, July 3 Morning, July 4and 
and 31, at 2 p.m. 
Thursday. 


Friday. 
Abatements are made im favour of Passengers returning by the Company's Steamers within 
Six or Twelve Months of their arrival. 
Passengers are now booked vid Bombay, to the Railway [Stations India, 


and through Venice and Brindisi are the Company's Offiee vkets to 
Brindisi ouly can obtained from Messrs. LEBEAU = Co., 6 Billiter Street (South Italian 


For Rates of Passage Money and Freight, and all other information. apply at the Company's 
122 Leadenhall 5 trees, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 
JT NDIAN PARCEL POST. 
Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds itt weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, 
are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND OkignTaL Company from London to vany Pos Town 
in India at a uniform charge of Is. 4d. per 1b. Full Particulars on appli 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


HEALTH RESORTS.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
balmy. 
Beautiful scenery of North ments, Cuisine excellept. 


Devon. 21004 
Wines choice. "Hote “daily. 
BRIGHTON. — 


Table 
— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel long . Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- r Service Hotel.— Communications to The 
Bedford Hotel 


Ba Bathsin thet Table-d'hote 


Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
. Plunge, and 
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STOCK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Limited, 
233 E.C. 


FIBST ISSUE, £500,000. 


CAPITAL—21,000,000. 


The Capital and Deposits reecived by this Company are invested in Government Stoeks and 
Guaranteed Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the Auditors, who certity as to 
correctness and advertise their Certificate, thereby civing the most unquestionable security. 

NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued under the Seal of the Company for terms of Three and Five Years 

with Cheques or Coupons attached for IHalt-Yearly Interest of 
5] per Cent. per Annum fer Five Years. 
5 per Ceut. per Annum for Three Years. 

DEPOSITS, with one month's notice of withdrawal—} per Cent. below the current Bank 
rate for three months, the current Bauk rate for six months, and live per Cent. tor twelve 
months. 

ADVANCES made on Deposit of British, Foreign, and Colonial Government Stoeks. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


AGRA BANK, Li Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Orrics—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONBON, 
Brancusks in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bapbes. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong vung. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 

and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance dees not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. perann.. subject to 12 months’ Notiee of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent fer collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in british aad Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, ami Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FIRE INSU RAN CE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. and 16 and 17-PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600000. PAID UP AND INVESTED. £700,000. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemerts. 
urances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD Secretaries. 


YUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
BUR t ARLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
ON 


The Blades are all of the finest Stech 
3}-inch Ivory Handles... Der Dozen | | 15 {per Pair7 . 
ditto Bajance ditto eae ” 2. | | 

ditto ditto ” “a. ” 8. 
3} ditto fine Ivory Handles . pa | 3s. 
4 ditto extra large ditto a, » 106 
4 ditto African Ivory ditto . pee 4. | » Bb. 
Ditto, with silver Ferules ... . { = 
Ditto. with Silvered Blades : | 42. | 96 
Silvered Handles 3. = 76 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing I . by i t, to H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE. containing ae of 850 mS of his 
unrivalled Stock, — Lists of Prices and Plans of the 3) large Show-rooms, post free.— 


39 Oxford Street. W. lA, 3.3, and 4 Newman Street; 4. 5, and 6 Perry's Place; an 
1 Newman Yard, Nps ha W. The Cest of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by Railway is tritliug. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake 


delivery ata smail fixed rate. 


“uP ‘ 
K LECTROSILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY.— 
DEANE & CO.’S Priced Catalogue, with Encravings, post free. 
Table Knives, Ivory. 253., 258. Epergnes, 28 &s., £11 £16 5s. 
ssert Knives. I 2)3., 3 Frwit Stands, 30s., 45s 
Carvers, Ivory. Dish Covers, #12, £13 "igs, £18 10s. 
Electro Spoons, Table. 255. to 44s. Corner Dishes. £8, £10, £13 18s. 
Electro Spoons. Dessert. 17s. to 543. CTuet Stands, 198., 35s., 633., S43. 
Electro Forks, Table, 26s. to 428, Liqueur Frames, (0s. 60s. 60s., 738., 908. 
Electro Forks, Demat. to 33s. Claret Jugs, 35s. 
£9 9. 
3. 


Spoon Warmer: ‘Tea and Co! 
Fish Carvers, Exgz Frames, 4 
Fish Knives and Forks, Ble. 1258. Waiters, 22s. 
Plated Desserts, Ivory, 50s., 653. Biscuit Boxes, 21s., 3€s., 42s. 
A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
_ DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge. Established A.D. - 1700 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APAR TMENTS 

THROU GHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Prices ; no 

Large. useful Stock to select from. All Goods Warranted. Terms post free ; with Illustrated 
Price Catalogue. three stamps.— 249 and 250 Tottenham Court Road. E stablished 1862. 


pArkee HE FURNIPURE. — HOWARD'S PATENT. — 

Fumiture of all deseriptions made of HOWARD'S PATENT PARQUET is of the 
most durable kind, and (being manufactured by Machinery) moderate in cost, and of the finest 
possible quality. Combining Le a ey with Wood Tapestry, residences may be fitted up 
without either painting or paper- ng. 


How ARD & SONS, 
D s and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W., 


CAVENDISH HOTEL, Eastbouzn Sussex.—This magnificent | | 


now open for the reception of Visitors. It is situate on the Grand Parade, 
facing ry Sea, and contains five Suites of Aas nts, numerous Bedrooms, and spacious and 
elegant Public Rooms. For Tariff apply to Manacet. 
GEARING REED & CO., Proprietors. 
Also of the Royal Vietoria Hotel, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


THE ! IMPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern. —-Visiters are 
as Boarders, or by Tariff. The Hotel is beautifully situated, being mrrounded 

by charming x accommodation. at 6.30 T 

will be — application. The Hotel is connected with the Railway Platform by a 


PHOTOGRAPHS. .—MARION & OO., 22 and 23 Soho 


(CREME de la CREME (the | New Court Note Paper), | 


made from Charta Perfecta. Negistered.—The 
the NEW COURT NOTE PAPER is to be had on 
the’? n, Engravers and Stationers by 5p 
ie} and Princess of Wales. Specimens of Mon 
St. James's Street, t. and 66 Jermyn Street, S. 


PATENTED IMPROVEMENT in W ATCHES.— —E. DENT. 
& CO., 61 Strand and 34 ny Exeh m¢ Her ; makers of 
the New Standard Cloek of the Royal Obse: . Greenwich. &., invite attention to their 
NEW PATENT ESCAPEMENT. for HALF om iRONOMPTER WATCHES, whieh ren- 
ders hom! susceptible toinjury. and corrects those ~ which generally 
arise fro ough usage. on as Stram 34 Royal Exchange 


ALU MINIUM WATCHES, £1 Is., £1 10s, £1 15s., £2 2s. 


Marvellous 34 Somme by us to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. Lllustrations, T Stamps. achine made: x 165 Strand, 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers for aunual competition, “M.F. DENT'S 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.”_M. F. DENT. Chronometer, Wateh.and Clock Maker 
to the Queen ,33 COCKSPUR 8TREET CHARING CROSS. 


MECHrs DRESSING BAGS and CASES, DESPATCH | 
‘Sets and wis Jewel Writing De 


Catalogue post 


Stamping, and Charia 


AU 
of SENNER Exews 
to their Ray 


Predurgicns, | | 


and Midland Buildings, New Street, t, Birming 


SEA-SIDE LUXURY.—The PATENT SWIVEL, for 
Holding an Umbrella and Book in any Fodtion on_the Sea-Beach. Size and weight of 
a walking-stick. Price complete, 15s. Ditto, without Reading-Desk, 10s. Drawings post 


— J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Colling. Fire and Thief Proof, can be pted to any Window or other Gunine. 


Prospectuses tree. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, bone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


Sr: \INED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS.—HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


LAvIE’ ENAMELLED KID BOOTS, Elastic or Button, 


beautifully made, 2is. and 23s. 


Soft House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL. 192 Oxford Street, W. 


AND COURT TAILORS, 
3 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
A High-Class Peshionahin Order Trade exclusively for Cash payment. 
Price Lists on ap plication. 


Tce SAFES and WENHAM LAKE IOE.—The WENTIAM 
L AKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated ICE (in Town or Country). Ice Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGE- 
RATORsS, titted with Water Tanks and Filters, and all modern improvements, can 
obtained only at the sole Office. the WE NH AM L AKE 1CE COMPANY, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Hlustrated Price Lists post free. 


JNSOPHISTICATED GIN, 13s. 6d. per Gallon, as from the 
Still, of great purity aud highest strenath, true Juniper flavour,and full body, 27s. per 
dozen. Railway carriage paid. Prices Current free. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn, | E.C. 


WINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES, is unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the Snort Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label. and Cork branded ** Kinghan’s. LL. “A 

Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, w. 
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